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MITCHELL’S 
1930 
Catalog 
Is Ready 
For You 





Write For Your Copy 


Now 


The Mitchell 1930 catalog offers 
a complete selection of play- 
ground equipment, described in 
detail and pictured in actual 
colors. 

As you page through it, you will 
see new improvements in the de- 
sign and structure of Mitchell 
Pp lay ground Apparatus and also 
several new pieces of equipment 
which are particularly adapted 
to playgrounds. 

Mitchell has published this cata- 
log for you. Send for your 
copy today. 

















MITCHELL Swinc Bos 


Mitchell Manufacturing Company 


1805 Forest Home Avenue 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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World at Play 
A Pre-Revolutionary Playground.—A game A Gift to York, Pennsylvania, for Play- 
f pitel in which a Colonial colonel bested grounds.—fFifty thousand dollars to the city of 
4 village mith is claimed to have given the York, Pennsylvania, to establish playgrounds in d 
town 0 ly, West Virginia, with a popula- honor of his mother, a native of York, was the \ 
tion of |e n a thousand, the first public play- chief provision in the will of the late G. Ernest 
round « rd in the United States, according Bantz, a resident of Baltimore whose will was 
| toa ne r it Back in the pre-Revolu- filed on January 27th. The will stipulates that the 
b  Sienes nel Benjamin Wilson, in com city of York is “to establish and maintain from 
and troo n the Lord Dunmore War, time to time, a children’s playground or play- 
passed 1 t ygart Valley in Randolph grounds within the confines of that city or so 
County, t Virginia, and was so charmed by near as to be easily and readily accessible, such a 
the scet uilt ort, a large mill and estab- playground or playgrounds to be always known 
lished e between Beverly and Elkins on and named in honor of the memory of my be- 
Wilson ( One day, it is said, while passing loved mother, long since departed.” 


ugh t f Beverly he was attracted 
ing horseshoes before the A Mutually Satisfactory Exchange.—The 

The Smithy was the vil- Chicago North Shore and Milwaukee Railroad is 

ge tered to take the Colonel on the owner of about forty acres of land in Wau- 
\s an inducement he of- kegan, Illinois, which is being held for future use 


lot if he could beat him. for yards and shops. The map of the city showed 


| pted 1 ‘hallenge, pitched and four streets w . . = ty 
Lhe e challenge, pitct that four streets would cut through this property. 
won m1 dier, who also was a sur- The Railroad Company asked the commissioners 
veyor, rked off the lot and going to take the streets off the map and give the rail- 


to th t house deeded the property to the vil- road the property. The Commissioner of Streets, 


eg 


lag to be used forever as a public a booster for the recreation movement, gave his 
laygre he deed is still on record at the support to a request of the Playground and Rec- 
cou reation Board for a gift from the railroad com- 
pany of part of the property for a playground. 
To Preserve Historic Ground.—On Decem- \s a result the North Shore line has deeded five 
ber 17th, 192Y, announcement was made that Lady acres to the city for playground purposes in ex- 
| Fairhave: low of Urban H. Broughton and a change for the streets. The plot of land secured 
| daught e late Henry Huddleston Rogers is located in a rapidly growing section of the city. 
of New York, had bought for the British nation It is now being used as a ball diamond and pre- 
the historic meadow and the surrounding country liminary planning for beautification is under way. 

at Runnymede where King John signed the Magna 
Charta in 1215. The purpose of the gift is to Pennsylvania Realtors Donate Playground. 
preserve the historic ground forever and also to Another progressive real estate company has 
| provide a permanent memorial for her husband. planned for neighborhood play while laying out 
The gift has been made to the National Trust, its subdivision. This is the Wyomissing, Penn- 
| which is the guardian of beautiful and historic sylvania, Development Company, under the direc- 
sites of England. tion of Irvin F. Ambink, which has dedicated its 
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playgrou to the borough of West Reading 
and has | for a mortgage loan of $70,000 
so tl id improvements may begin at 
once. T] sround has a frontage of 2,700 
feet o treets bordering it and an area 
of 16.81 It is estimated to be worth 
$147 ,00 plans for development include a 
swimmit 70 feet by 140 feet, with a bath 
house at d, a wading pool 60 feet by 80 
feet, an at field, five tennis courts and a chil- 
dren’s 


From Rubbish Dump to Model Playground. 
\ du und 


to one of the finest playgrounds 


or rubbish is being trans- 


formed 


in Alton, [wo baseball diamonds will re- 
place two { lo drain the ponds it was neces- 
sary to | pe line 1,200 feet long leading 
to a sing [he water works company gave 
the Plays | Recreation Commission $500 
and a le t roperty for fifteen years. This 
sum W the draining, so the city 
gave $501 | citizens of the neighborhood 
donated e Kiwanis Club have appro- 
priated $ equipment and have agreed 
to equip t permanently. 

On. the ecreation program of Alton, a 
town o YOO ulation, are indoor base- 
ball for etl eagues for churches and 
industri¢ wling league, a women’s 
hand ! sed coasting. Special 
activiti red people include recreation 
classe S women held weekly, a boys’ 
basketbs ind a community chorus. A 
one-act |} t, boys’ hobby show and Music 
Week are for spring. 


At the End of the Trail. 
Louisville, Kentucky, 


An ideal goal for 
hikers at kers 
will be d for the use of citizens by the 


Board « 


ioners. It isa picturesque 


outdoor the top of Iroquois Hill, erected 
in honor rles G. Jacobs, who originally 
preserved 1 k until the city could purchase 
it. The lod a ge open fireplace, electric 


lights, at ind plenty of seats around the 


wall. It ymmodate about sixty people. 
The use of love can be secured through a 
permit iss the Recreation Division. 


Snow Sports in California.—Strange as it 


may see! California has added winter 


sports to it yf attractions. A huge winter 
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carnival was held on Saturday and Sunday, Jan- 
uary 25 and 26, under the auspices of the Los 
Angeles Playground and Recreation Department 
aided by ten communities in the “West Enq 
Rim O’ the World” district of the San Bérnar- 
dino mountains. Blanketed under more than a 
foot of snow, Camp Seeley, the Los Angeles 
municipal mountain playground, was the scene of 
thrilling ski jumps, ice skating, snow-shoeing and 
other exhibitions by stars. Open for the use of 
the public were toboggan slides, skating rinks, ski 
courses and other sport facilities, and sports 
equipment was rented on a non-profit basis. Low 
rates were also set for the renting of cabins and 
housekeeping cottages for over-night visitors who 
prepared their own meals or purchased them at 
the new camp cafeteria. People who spent the 
week end at the camp enjoyed stunt features, night 
campfire programs and old fashioned dancing, 


Alton, [lisois, 


with its streets dipping and rising in an almost 


Coasting in Alton, Illinois. 


endless chain, is proving a mecca for snow sports 
this winter. Some of the streets seem almost to 
stand on end, making them ideal for coasting ex- 
cept for the danger from traffic. To eliminate as 
much of the danger as possible the Playground 
and Recreation Commission has designated seven 
streets for coasting in key locations about the city. 
“Street Closed” signs have been placed at the 
bottom of each hill and a watchman is posted at 
the foot of each to halt upgrade traffic. But then 
the human equation entered. The watchmen, all 
students at Shurtleff College, were appointed only 
by the Playground and Recreation Commission 
and were without authority to enforce their orders. 
As a result, a number of near accidents were re- 
ported. And then the mayor stepped in and took 
a hand, announcing that the city was cooperating 
with the Playground and Recreation Commission 
and gave strict orders to arrest any violator. 
Coasting hours are from two in the afternoon to 
nine at night on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, 
and on school days from four in the afternoon 
until ten at night. 


Automobilists, Take Notice!—Not only the 
youngsters of Johnstown, Pa., but the older folks 
who enjoy a swoop down a frosty slope, are re- 
joicing because seven hills have been set aside for 
coasting by the municipal Recreation Commission. 
The streets are closed from traffic in the late aft- 
ernoon and early evening. The Police Department 


and Boy Scouts aid in safeguarding the coasters. 
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Winter Competitive Events in Philadel- 
phia.—Th Philadelphia Bureau of Recreation 
has added to its winter program of competitive 
events dramatic contests. Each center—and at 


least" 14 groups 
minute presentation, either a one-act play or an 


will take part—will put on a 15 


act from a longer play. Last year 21 quartettes 


took-part in the music contest, and this year about 


25 will compete. Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes ind l Song are among the songs 


requires l. 


The Miles Memorial at Santa Monica.— 
The Miles Memorial Community House in Lin- 
coln Park, Sat 


1s a memorial to J. Euclid Miles, is the result of 


ta Monica, California, which stands 


provision in his will setting aside $25,000 for 
e erectio1 a community center. The will 
specified that the building should be devoted to 
the use of young people and that its administra- 
should be placed in the hands of the city 
present time the building 


quarters of the Crescent Bay 


Council of the Boy Scouts of America. These 
ters are on the ground floor of the building, 


the remaining portion of which is being used at 
the present time for the men who compose the 

rseshoe, croquet and checker clubs using the 
The second floor is de- 


use of community groups who wish 


use the building for dramatic purposes. The 
«al theatre guild which has produced several 
uys uses the building for its headquarters. The 
building will be used increasingly by groups now 
rganize which will organize now that a cen- 


| } , avart ] 
( iS De oOvider 


A Memorial 
Charles, Illinois. 


Community Center for St. 
memory of their son who 

died in early manhood, Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. 
| o St. Charles a community 
“Henry Rockwell Baker 
Memor imunit Center.” The building, 
hicl emorializes the young men and 
who served in the world 
rept in expenditure of about $200,000. 
embo the Tudor style of architecture and 
timbers, stucco, stone and 


nder the broad sweep of 


ior decorations are of the 


The grounds have been 


landscape nder the supervision of the Garden 
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Mires MEMORIAL BUILDING, SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


In addition to a large assembly hall and stage, 
a lounge, swimming pool, bowling alleys, billiard 
room, kitchens and lockers, rooms have been as- 
signed to a number of civic organizations such as 
the Woman’s Club, 


Women’s Club, Boy Scouts, American Legion 


3usiness and Professional 
and St. Charles Chamber of Commerce. 


Newburgh Offered Recreation Park.—One 
dollar a year is all the rent the city of Newburgh, 
New York, pays for a seventeen acre tract of 
land one mile from the city limits. The new park 
is an ideal recreation spot because of its woods, 
Frederick A. Delano 


purchased the tract and offered it to the city for 


flowing streams and ponds. 


a period of six years at the dollar rental, subject 
to taxes and assessments. On or before the end 
of the six years he will donate the park to the 
city if the municipality wishes to accept the gift. 

With limited funds supplied by public-spirited 
citizens, remarkable progress has already been 
made in developing the tract. All brush and 
undergrowth has been cut out, a road bridge 
twenty-four feet long has been built, and a bulk- 
head constructed in the dam of the upper lake. 
The recreation facilities set up include three 
swings of galvanized pipe; a picnic table of two- 
inch planks, seating fifty people; a double fire- 
place of field stone and mortar, with two ovens 


built in the wall above it. 


Why Niagara Falls Voted “Yes.”—This is 
the story behind a recent vote of the citizens of 
Niagara Falls, Canada, to appropriate $20,000.00 
for an athletic field. A committee in charge of 
recreation called upon Colonel Harry Oakes, 
owner of a piece of property on which the city 
Colo- 
nel Oakes made the public-spirited offer that if 


has long had its eye, for an athletic center. 


the by-law permitting the appropriation passed 
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nother fifteen or eighteen 
acres tor playground purposes, he 


would d ver to the city without cost. 


» one. 


tutions of Hartford.—The Rec- 


rea Hartford, Connecticut, 
Parl nuch to increase the 
happines n the city’s institutions. 


Each rt t sends the latest photo 


plays aking no charge for 
the fil 1 ut $1,500 for operators 
and trat ristmas time 225 blind 
and c1 viven a turkey dinner 


Play S; Each Denver School.—To 

ve up t tblic school without 
playgt t ird of Education in 
Denve . 986 to acquire a recre 
ation sit the old section of the 
city sing a block of land 
for ea x to School Life tor 


at a Cost 


( ng the economy 
2) ] re ne1ge rnoods 
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standing players of the Philadelphia Harmonica 
Clubs. They were convinced of the value of the 
harmonica in reaching boys and girls who had 
shown no interest in the regular music activities 
or who could not afford more expensive instry- 
ments. The Flint Rotary Club, which paid the or- 


ganizer’s salary 


and expenses, is greatly pleased 


with the results of the experiment. In the first 


two weeks 1,800 boys and girls and some of their 
elders were organized into grade school bands. 
both public and parochial, and in neighborhood 
bands. Flint’s achievements in the higher types 
of choral, orchestral and band music under W, W. 
Norton and his staff are 


outstanding among 


\merican schools. But even in a city which of- 


fers so much musically, a real place has been 


found for the harmonica 


A Junior Music Club.—The St 


l‘lorida, Recrea 


Petersburg, 
tion Bureau has organized a junior 
chorus for bovs and ls between ten and four- 
teen years of age Rehearsals are 


No dues are cl 


held weekly. 


but the club has regular offi- 


cers from among thi nbers. Concerts are be- 
ing given by the club and at these gatherings a 
silver offering is taken to secure money for the 


purchase of music. 


More Boys Learning Handcrafts.—*Amer- 


Ica S youtn 1S Stl Interested in learnil I 


) use its 


hands instructively.”” said President William E. 
\merica, on 


‘ederation’s 1930 Year Book. “A 


Hall of the Bovs’ Club Federation of 


reieasing 


striking Pall 5 I I 1 the nul be r of boys 
participating I! cational classes, oing the 
total number up to 21,6, [It isn’t so much what 
the bo does to the ocd LS what thre wood does 
to the boy 

Increast and equipment owned 
by Boys’ Clubs in the nited States amounted to 
$1,499,836 dut Ing t] ] st vear, mal ng the pres- 
ent valuation $19,910,011 Chere now 241 
Bovs’ Clubs o ntly high standing to be 
enrolled by the ‘ederatio1 : with a tot i] bov meni- 
bership of 225,48 irked ad over the 

vious Vv 


Motion Pictures of Playground Activities. 
with 16 millimeter mo- 


vealed a new field in 


Recent experinent 
tion picture camer: is 1 


the wav of recreational entertainment on San 


iring the presentation 


Francisco play 


of \lelody Dav exercises t the Father Crowley 
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Playgrou n this city, a camera enthusiast took 
one reel of motion pictures with a hand camera. 
The pi were developed and later projected 
on a sn creen before the children in the play- 
ground club house. Close-ups, mediums and long 
shots v taken of the various numbers included 
in the ram, which, when connected and sub- 
titled, p1 | most entertaining. Indeed, the pic- 
ture Vi ceived with such enthusiasm from the 
childr t it was found necessary to project it 
three Since the film is projected by means 
of a small portable projecting machine on an 1m- 
provis Ct is possible to show it in any 
playground club house in the city. In the future 
the S francisco Playground Commission in- 
tends t e aS many more motion pictures as 
possible taken of similar playground events. 


Science Clubs for Buffalo Grammar 


ooperation of principals and 


Schools 
teache1 rest nature study, the Buffalo, 
New } luseur \f 


and { ol science clubs made up of 


Science will aid in starting 


to ninth grades, inclusive. 

| chiefly indoors after school 

OUI stitution and by-laws, based 

procedure of the Roosevelt 

Fic Buffalo with its membership of 

1) enthusiastic young naturalists, will 

be 1 he Museum. According to the con 

stitut >; and rls will elect their own offi- 

cel rectors. The secretary-treas 

ure lult, and the teacher whose 

ions are suitable to guide 

1) will naturally be chosen 

by the members. Members 

wl to collect materials which can 
' é; ‘ 


be to advantage and the Museu 


yrams. Staff members ot 
li ‘§ Natural Sciences will visit 
talks and periodicaity the 


club t] useum for instruction and to 


A Date Clearing Bureau.—To avoid con 
flict lou al and recreational affairs in 
Michigan, Community Recré 
is established a date-clearing 


sponsors of social events, 


and similar activities may 


of the dates being consid- 


er r certain affairs and learn whether that 


Spec! t 1S een 


taken by another organiza- 
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Thousands Play Basket Ball at Oakland, 
California.—Basket ball is everybody’s game in 
Oakland, California, where more than two thous- 
and men and women play the game during the 
first three months of the year. School gymnas- 
iums are available to industrial and other adult 
groups through an agreement between the Board 
of Education and the city recreation department. 
There are no unlighted gymnasiums during the 
winter evenings, because the leadership of the 
recreation department has assured their maximum 
Athletic 
includes two basketball leagues, one for men and 


use. Oakland’s Industrial Association 
one for women, in which sixty-six member teams, 
classified according to ability, participate. Many 
more basketball teams have been organized among 
the clubs, churches, and fraternal organizations. 
The evening program at five senior high and four 
junior high schools includes also volley ball, in- 
door baseball, and gymnasium classes the year 


round. 


An Industrial Corporation Promotes Rec- 


reation.—At Pine Breeze, Baltimore, the West- 


ern Electric Company has established a gigantic 
n 179 acres of land. Of this project thirty- 


piant 


three and a half acres, or more than eighteen per- 
cent, have been set aside as an athletic field and 
gymnasium and an athletic program will be de- 
veloped on a tremendous scale. This allocation of 


land for recreation shows the value 


purposes 
which one of the largest corporations in the coun- 


try places on recreation. 


A Recreation Executive Wins a Prize.— 


In the “Better New Haven Essay Contest” pro- 


New 


Manning, Superin- 


moted by the Women’s Church Union of 
Haven, Connecticut, Elmer L. 
received first 


tendent of Recreation for the city, 


prize. Mr. Manning naturally based his sugges- 
tions for city improvement on his experience in 
developing New Haven’s recreation program, and 
made recreation the major premise of a better 


New Haven. 


The annual report of the De- 


York’s Report. 
partment of Recreation of York, Pennsylvania, 
for 1929 tells of a number of new features. 
Among them are the employment of a tennis 1n- 
structor who taught 325 children the fundamentals 
of tennis, the balls and rackets being furnished ; 
the introduction of archery as a playground ac- 


tivity ; the holding of a drama institute and of an 
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institute for | school boys and girls serving as 
volunteers at some of the play centers; the crea- 
tion of a community center orchestra which gave 
its services for dances at the centers and the open- 


ing of ten street play 


centers under volunteer 
leadership. The report also tells of many other 
interesting di pments which have made the 


year outstandi1 


Domestic Hobbies Taught in Dubuque.— 
What is your hom« 
household furniture. 


hobby? Making garden and 
also equipment for raising 
chickens and rabbits were some of the hobbies 
taught at the recreation institute conducted in 


Playground and Recreation Com- 


January by 


mission of lowa. For a fee of one 


dollar and fifty cents, citizens could attend the 
entire series of eight classes, held on Monday 
evenings. Twenty-five cents was the fee for a 


single evening. Mimeographed directions, pro- 
Other sub- 


for All Ages, Picnic and 


were supplied. 
jects were Hi: 
Party Progran 
Country Danc 


and Crafts for Recreation, 
Rhythmic Drills, Dramatic 
Literature and P Reading and Methods for 


Recreation Pri 


Grownups Return to School for Play 
Classes.—Recreations ranging from _ contract 


bridge to “‘limbering” exercises are open to men 
and women at the five community centers con- 
ducted in schools of Lakewood, Ohio, by the 
Recreation Department of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Golf instruction, with classes directed by a 
“pro” from the country club, is specially popular. 


Dancing and sium classes have a heavy 


registration. Instructors are paid at the rate of 


$4.50 and $5.00 an evening. Members of the 
classes pay $2.00 per semester for ten lessons in 
all activities except golf, for which $5.00 is the 
fee. 


Municipal Men’s Club in Los Angeles.— 
Dad and Brother are getting a fair deal on the 
Hundreds of 
men gathered for the. reopening program of the 


recreation question in Los Angeles. 


Municipal Men’s Club, recently remodeled by the 
Playground and Recreation Department as a 
downtown public recreation center for men. Fa- 
cilities now include a gymnasium, shower baths, 
club rooms, game rooms, a library and reading 
rooms. The first day’s program featured a chess 
and checker tournament in the afternoon and 
musical and dramatic numbers in the evening. 


Tired Business Woman Turns to Golf.— 
Golf is one of the most popular of the women’s 
activities in Pontiac, Michigan, according to the 
seventh annual report on municipal recreation. 
The members of a Business Girls’ Golf Associa- 
tion practice indoors during the spring months, 
then play on the municipal course once a week. A 
sketch club is another new activity of the Depart- 
ment. This has not attracted large numbers of 
people, but it has furnished an opportunity for 
those with art interests to work together and ex- 
change ideas. 


Municipal Golf in Ft. Wayne.—Thirty 
cents for a nine hole golf game and sixty cents 
for an eighteen hole game were the charges made 
on the new municipal golf course maintained by 
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the Ft. Wayne Department of Public Parks, which 
opened on April 15, 1929, and closed on October 
15. On a basis of nine holes, 60,000 games were 
played during the season, the reecipts amounting 
to $17,395.50. The cost of the course was $40,000 ; 
it is believed it will show annually a net profit of 
at least fifteen percent. 


in Louisville.—The 
Recreation Department of the Louisville Board 


Community Centers 


of Park Commissioners has opened community 
centers at three junior and one senior high school. 
The centers will be open three nights a week at 
three of the centers, two nights at the fourth. 
Games, dramatics, music, athletics, handcraft and 
dancing are ainong the activities. 


More Playing Fields.—An editorial in the 
London, England, Morning Post of November 
12th tells of the growth of the work of the Na- 
tional Playing Fields Association of England, in 
which the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York 
interested. Over 400 local authorities 
in all districts of urban and rural England have 


aTe cle ¢ ply 


al ply 
appealed for support, and financial assistance has 
been forthcoming chiefly through the generosity 
of the Carnegie trustees, to the total in grants of 
approximately £1,500,000. This does not include 


numerous gifts of land by private donors. The 


Association is now broadening its scope by look- 
ing to the future and cooperating with the authori- 
ties responsible for laying out new townships. 
Two hundred acres of land will be purchased in 
connection with the London County Council hous- 
ing scheme in four districts. This is the most 
ambitious undertaking yet embarked upon by the 
Association and the first time a conscious effort 
has been made on so big a scale to provide for 
needs in advance. “Some day and at no distant 
date,” states the editorial, “we will wonder how 
it was ever possible to live without our national 


playing fields.” 


Attendance Doubles at East Orange Play- 
grounds.—A sixty-four per cent increase in play- 
ground attendance was the phenomenal jump 
announced in the annual report of the Board of 
Recreation Commissioners, East Orange, New 
Jersey. And the cost of this rapidly broadening 
recreation program is four cents per visit and 
fifty-one cents per capita of the population. The 
new Memorial Field now under construction will 
be completed during 1930, the report states, and 


will round out the city’s plan to provide a recrea- 
tion center of reasonably large size in each of the 
five wards. Located in the center of an apartment 
house zone, Memorial Field will meet a particu- 
larly urgent need for play space. It will provide 
playground equipment for young children, and for 
adults, bowling on the green, clock golf, croquet, 
quoits and roque. The report recommends the 
establishment of four or five additional play- 
grounds in congested sections remote from the 
centers already available. 


Two Million Park Fans in Union County. 
—A total of 2,634,062 persons used the facilities 
of the Union County, New Jersey, park system 
during 1929, over thirty-two per cent more than 
in 1928. The opening of new units for the use of 
the public and the increased emphasis on a well- 
rounded recreation program were important fac- 
tors in this increase, says W. Richmond Tracy, 
secretary of the park commission. Hikers, walk- 
ers, motorists and children at the playgrounds 
comprised about one-half of the total attendance. 
However, baseball, soccer, bathing, boating and 
picnicking showed the greatest increase in par- 
ticipants, ranging from 263 per cent to 495 per 
cent over 1928. Tennis players were multiplied 
by two, numbering 51,806 in 1929. Cricket at- 
tracted 15,065 and bowling 6,907. Almost 49,000 
picnickers cooked tempting meals over the out- 
door fireplaces in the groves. The streams, which 
are stocked with fish at intervals, proved a para- 
dise for 20,612 fishermen. 


Tennis Tournaments in Jacksonville— 
From December 26, 1929, to January 1, 1930, 
Jacksonville was the scene of the Florida state 
and public courts tennis championships conducted 
by the Playground and Recreation Department. 
The classifications included “Boys” who had not 
had their sixteenth birthday before January Ist 
and “Juniors” who had not had their eighteenth 
birthday before January Ist. Both Boys and Jun- 
iors were permitted to participate in the open 
events. The tournament was run on the elimina- 
tion basis and the rules of the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association governed the play. 


In Park and Recreation Service.—The State 
of California, through the office of the State 
Comptroller, has reported the financial statistics 
on California municipalities, including statements 
of amounts spent for park and recreation service. 
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The report covers 2/0 municipalities. 
a total 


1928 of $9,591,956.14, with income from fees and 


It reports 
expenditure for parks and recreation in 
charges of $1,395,056.97. It also reports the value 


of park properties owned by the municipalities in 


California as $101,332,579.81. County govern- 
ments in the state are reported as spending 
$1,840,840.10 parks and recreation. 

A Theatre of the Nations.—Gifts of song, 
dance and dr rom twenty-six nations will 


come to ( le 


Cleve ] 


ugh a pre ject sponsored by 


the lealer, working with the 


Division Each Sunday evening a 


different 1 dramatic or musical 


resent 


program 1n it tive language at the Public Music 
Hall. The 1 r this institutional theatre 


lies in the ne organizations with about 


1,000 players re producing nearly 200 plays 
each year in t ehborhood halls. Recently a 
banquet was to brin gether the representa- 


tives of thesé groups. Each group has a 


member o1 mittee, who assists 


them in prepa their programs. The Plain 
Dealer and R 1 Division are meeting the 
expenses of t the theatre. Costumes and 
special scel I I \ I] be provided by the group 
presenting the rmance, who will receive the 
proceeds for t 
i 
Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp.—fif- 
teen thous enjoyed the dramatization of 
Aladdin | Lamp given under 
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the auspices of the Portland, Oregon, Bureau of 
Parks at one of the local parks. Seven hundred 
girls took part, dressed in beautiful and colorful 
costumes, the cost of which were limited to $2.00 
apiece. The children were trained in groups once 
a week over a period of three months and there 
were two inter-group rehearsals. The result has 
been a marked improvement in community spirit 
and extraordinary interest on the part of the par- 
ticipants. 


The Gift of the Red Man. 


Community Center at Sycamore, Illinois, was the 


The Memorial 


scene on November 21st of a pageant, The Gift 
of the Red Man, written by Charles Wells of the 
staff of the P. R. A. A. 
and produced by him with a cast of over 250 


1.350 


for the Pratrie Farmer 


into the 
The number of chil- 


people. Over children crowded 
auditorium at the matinee. 
lren coming from the rural schools was so much 
larger than was expected that it was necessary to 
give a performance later for the children of the 
Sycamore schools for whom there was no room 
at the 


hundred people attended the presentation in the 


afternoon's per formance. Twenty-four 


1 


evening, some of them coming from Chicago and 


ther communities equally far 


away. Great en- 
thusiasm was expressed over the pageant and, 
according to the DeKalb Daily Chronicle of No- 


vember 22nd, ‘‘never before has there been any- 


thing of this tvpe which has drawn so large an 


audience and at the same time had so many actu- 


ally involved in its production.” 
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Jacksonville’s Travel Troupe.—The Travel 


Troupe newest juvenile dramatic group in 


Jackso1 Florida. As its name implies, this 
tineral nization of youthful Thespians 
carry 1 icle the various playgrounds of 
the cit) ‘ecently they conducted a tree planting 
ceremo the radio in commemoration of 
Arbor D he troupe is at present divided into 
four parts, each of which is producing a one-act 

le e is planned for the conven- 
ience of the troupe in their wandering portrayals 


Playground Dramatics in Lakewood, Ohio. 
e | tion Department of the Board of 


| é 
| | 


sponsors two dramatic 
Uups—t Children’s Theatre, adults acting in 
Plaverafters, adults giving 
e Department pays the salary of 

the « | ker from the Department 
serve nager. The Children’s Thea- 
rine production of Aladdin 


her play in the spring. 


In Honor of New Orleans’ “Playground 
Mayor.’ of Martin Behrman, un- 
ler v New Orleans secured so 

facilities, will be kept for- 

rial recreation center dedi- 

tober. The program con- 

sis eremonies, addresses, music 

ronze tablet and a painting 

dedicatory address was 

or and the address of 

Stallings and Mrs. Ed- 

nt and secretary of the 

Service Commission. 

he playground boys’ and 

leans Police Band and 

City Council appropriated 

for the Stallings Me- 

ol nt r the development of which 
it less than $100,000. 

Popular Bathing 


Pools—and Sanitary, 


Too! ‘ in heavily for swimming last 


report of the Department 
ine months of 1929. The 


ee , f the city is 1,700,000; the 


] 


o used the pools was 


1/31 tal which does not include those 


| 


wl to tl letroit River at the Belle 
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Isle beaches. The report of the Department shows 
that ten pools maintained a perfect sanitary rating 
during July, August and September. Thirty-four 
pools were above the passing percentage of 900, 
while eight were below ; five were unclassified be- 
cause the requisite number of tests were not made. 
The three Rouge Park pools took care of nearly 
200,000 swimmers during the summer, and the 
sanitary rating of the pools was very high in spite 
of the large number of daily users. The pool 
capacity of 2,700 was reached many times during 
the summer while the peak load carried on any 
day was 7,000, a figure which was reached several 
times. The system used in three pools changed 
the water every eight hours and operated all the 
time the pools were in use. The water was steril- 
ized by the addition of chlorine. 


“Waterbug” Day. 


cation, every Wednesday was known as Water- 


During the summer va- 


bug Day in Norwalk, Connecticut, for on that day 
children from all playgrounds were transported 
by army trucks to Calf Pasture Beach for an hour 


of swimming and instruction. Sixteen hundred 


and eighty-nine children took part in these swim- 


ming days. 


Lynn’s Program of Physical Education.— 
The comprehensive program of health and physi- 
cal education conducted in the Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, public schools under the leadership of 
Richard J. 


senior and junior high schools, with scheduled 


Schmoyer, includes athletics in the 


physical education classes in these schools, extra- 
curricular activities in the junior and senior high 
schools and organized recess periods, relaxation 
periods, room games, folk dances, inter-school 
track and field meets, marble, jackstone, and hop- 
baseball 


leagues of the elementary and intermediate grades 


scotch tournaments, and_ inter-school 


first to sixth, inclusive). Mr. Schmoyer is also 
in charge of health education, in which various 
classes have been organized, and of the health 
service and supervision carried on through the 
cooperation of the Health and Physical Education 
Department and the Department of Public Health. 


An Old Friend With a New Name.—//ie 
lmerican Physical Education Review and The 
Pentathlon, published by the Midwest Society, 
have combined and under the title of Journal of 
Health and Physical Education the new magazine, 


in enlarged form, made its appearance with the 
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new year. | D, Mite 
Michigan, 
Curdy as sect 
Rissa 


nal. Singl may be secured for thirty-five 


hell of the University of 

succeeded Dr. James H. Mc- 
of the American Physical Edu- 
cation ; acting as editor of the Jour- 


cents, and 


iption price is $2.00 a year. 


Play Days in the South. 


field-day movement is makin; 


The play-day or 

g strong headway in 
tes, according to Dr. A. D. 
Browne of Peabody 


the Souther 


College. ‘“‘Because of rural 


and small-te onditions, and the southern cli- 


mate, it is a better program for the promotion of 
general participation than any other program we 
have. Colle inviting colleges, and high 
schools; hig ools are inviting grammar 
schools ; and the rural schools are coming together 
for participati athletics and play, not against 
each other but with each other. Field days should 
become a vit rt of a physical education pro- 
gram, esp districts.”” Such games are 
selected as will teach the child the fundamentals 
of social adjustment and character training. The 
children hay rned to make much of their own 
equipment umes. For example, a volley 
ball is made vaste paper by rolling it up, 
wrapping ng and enclosing it in a paper 
or cloth is made by stretching a rope 
or grapevin« tween two trees. Indian clubs are 
made by fill ttles with sand. 


From a University President.—One “big 

” each sport is urged by Presi- 
dent A. La owell of Harvard University 
in his annt presented on January 6th. 


This recom tion of President Lowell has 


been comment n favorably by the “Princeton- 
ian,” the nev ublished by Princeton under- 


oI aduate 


Physical Education Section.— 
The annual ting of 
the Amer 


Meeting of 
Southern Section ot 


Education Association will 


be held in Birt um, Alabama, March 12 to 15. 
The genel l ft e of the convention is, What 
Physical Education Can Contribute 
toward M l ng in the South at the 
Prese il attention will be given to 
problems al education for girls and 
women. Furt mation will be secured from 
Dr. J. R Director of Physical and 
Health Edu ite D rtment of Alabama, 


Birminghat 
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A Sports Camp.—The Mills College, Calj- 
fornia, Field Hockey and Sports Camp, will open 
its fifth season June 28th. Courses will be offered 
in various sports, in dancing, the organization of 
summer camps and in arts and crafts. Further 
information may be secured from Miss Rosalind 
Cassidy, Mills College Post Office, California. 


Interesting the Parents.—To secure the in- 
terest of the parents in the athletic program of 
their children, the Department of Recreation of 
Miami Beach, Florida, has sent a postal to all 
residents having children asking whether their 
children are participating in the intramural sport 
program which the Department is conducting 
after school hours at Flamingo Park. Information 
is given on the postal regarding the program and 
the parents are urged to have their children take 


advantage of the opportunities offered. 


How Does a Dollar Go?—According to fed- 
soynton of the N. E, A. 


spending out of each earned 


eral authority, Frank D. 
has stated, we are 
dollar twenty-four and one-half cents for neces- 
sities ; twenty-two cents for luxuries; eleven cents 
for investment; eight and one-half cents for 
crime; four and one-half cents for government, 
local, state, and national; waste, fourteen cents; 


miscellaneous, thirteen and one-half cents; one 
and one-half cents on education, and three-fourths 


of a cent on religion and philanthropy. 


An Essay Contest.—On December 13th prizes 
were awarded to 190 pupils in public and paro- 
chial schools of New York City who were win- 
ners in the annual essay contest of the A. Barton 
Hepburn Foundation, conducted by the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce. The subject of the 
More than 


essay was My Use Spare Tune. 


200,000 essays were ubmitted. 


For 


Pennsylvania branch of the 


International Understanding. — The 
Women’s I[nterna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom has pre- 
pared two pamphlets of suggested high school 
programs to aid in training pupils for greater in- 
ternational understanding. These pamphlets, The 
Different Racial and National 
Life Education m 


iav be secured for ten cents 


Contribution of 
Elements to American 
World-Mindedness, n 


each from the Pennsylvania Branch, 1924 Chest- 


and 


nut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Strangers Visit the Lighted School House 


(A Milwaukee Monologue ) 


ETHEL BOWERS 


Characters 
Mrs. Bronson, Director of Simmons 
Social Center 
Mr. Olson 
Mrs. Olson 
Hilda Olson (19 years) 
Hans Olson (17 years) 
Jimmie, the check room boy 
Instructors, neighbors, etc. 
Mrs. Bronson speaks : 
“Good evening. Is this your first visit to the 
[ am Mrs. Bronson, the director of 
the Simmons Social Center. Won’t you come in? 


- 2 
social centel 


You will want to see the classes, won’t you?” 
“Jimmie, please check these people’s wraps.” 
“May I ask your name? Mr. and Mrs. Olson? 

Well, I am awfully glad to know you. Have you 

just come to Milwaukee? Do you live near the 

| hope you will come to the 
Your neighbors told you 


school’ That’s fine! 


social center often. 


about it? Your little girl goes to school here? 


] 


Then you really ought to become members of the 


social center family. We do have so much fun. 

‘The work? Yes, let me see. The classes have 
started. |’ll show you around myself. 

“Oh, that is your daughter and your son! | am 
glad to know you, Hilda. And you, too, Hans. 
You will enjoy seeing the activities. And you 
have a little girl and boy at home! The girl shoula 
come to the afternoon classes in dramatics and 
dancing, and the boy will be interested in base- 
ball, I am sure. 

“Jimmie, will you welcome anyone who comes 
in and see that they are taken care of ? I am going 
to show Mr. and Mrs. Olson and their son and 


daughte1 around the building. 
“Let us 


eo down to the basement first. This is 


the wood-working room. Yes, isn’t that a beau- 
tiful cedar chest! One of the women of the center 
is making that and her husband is making a boat. 
No, not ; boat, a real boat to use on the lakes 


this summe here were 18 boats made in this 
shop last winter: You would like to make a book 
Well, why not? This shop is 


rack, Mr. Olson? 


open three nights a week. 


I — 


“Mr. Schmidt, | want you to meet Mr. Olson, 
who has just come to Milwaukee. He is interested 
in the work here. Won’t you show him the other 
things that the men are making ? 

“Hans, do you want to see the game rooms? 
They are right next door. Are you ready, Mr. 
Olson ? 

“This room has nothing in it except boys, balls, 
and wooden bombardment pins. The young men 
who used to stand around the street corners 
wanted a game to play and a place to play it. One 
of our instructors suggested this game and the 
boys have adapted it for use in this small room. 
Now we can go in. Keep close to the wall so that 
you won't be struck by a ball. You see those boys 
against the back wall guarding the pins? The 
three boys near the middle are the ‘forwards,’ who 
throw the ball as hard as they can to knock down 
their opponents’ pins. They play with two or more 
balls, so it is a very fast and very rough game, but 
the boys enjoy it. Do you want to play, Hans? 
Well, why not? Come Wednesday evening and 
join the group here. Tonight I want to show you 
the other activities in the center. 

“Here is the billiard room. We have reached a 
great many boys through this room. We don't 
allow boys to loiter around the building or in the 
halls. Many of the young men of the neighbor- 
hood have been attracted to the center and have 
become interested in the activities in this room 
and are our best supporters now. Yes, that man 
is in charge of the room. We have an instructor 
on duty in every room. I direct the center and 
meet the people at the door and see that they find 
activities which they like. Everyone is expected 
to take part in one activity at least and not loiter 
in the halls. Some people like to come for special 
classes. Others come to the reading room or the 
quiet game room, or play billiards or bowl. That’s 
our tenpin alley. We have regular contests with 
other social centers in all these games. This is the 
quiet game room. We have about one hundred 
and twenty-five different games which the boys 
and girls, men and women can play. Children are 
not allowed in the social center unless accom- 
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LO AI THE 


SUT 


panied her evening you can 


bring and they can enjoy 


the readi1 uet game room while 
you a two older children 
attend \We also have a kin- 
derg rs for the tiny tots 
whom t e at home. 

He Mrs. 


o] { en ji Vv, 


Olsor home-makers and 
would-l t they are learning 
how to j Now let us go to 
the 


There is a 


Germat this room, and down 
the | e club. I want you 
to se of bovs and girls 
ot the n ‘tt school to go to 
work a number which 
they w1 es, we have movies 
her ou must come and 
bring il] rge five cents for 
each pet have Mary Pick 
ford it nesday night. You 
WI clubs give numbers 
the s make announ 
l Ss the social cente 
Here is ( ave the movies 
lilda? WI lon’t 
VO siness ITiS V he 
are ( musical comedy 
\ ecembe | an 
S] {) ne stave ere 
1S ~ Hans mi I 
on 


1 
ti Cll 2) ] 1i¢ el 
the eSS ou to see 

9 1 
ail ree one = IAVS 
iT ] iT } T ( 


Sear + +] } 1 

qchire ( Cii¢ MST POS 
’ 1 

sible pe Your little g 
14 ] | 

COUIC ( class wht 1S 

taugh “ cou | conn ) 


‘You lake aeroplanes ! 
That is ictivities. Watch 
out ther n you pick up a 
plane that Ve will take these 
bovs up in t e o'clock and they 


will fly th ave made. later 


1 °¢7 


we wi tween the different 


LIGHTED 


SCHOOL HOUS! 


social centers, and in the summer between the 


playgrounds. 


~ 


“Here is another thing the men like, Mr. Olson, 


A radio class. They learn how to construct and 


repair all types of radio sets. We won't go into 


this next room because I don’t want to disturh 
them. It is an English class for the foreign born, 
We believe in having 


zenship in the social center so that they can join 


them learn English and citi- 
in our recreation activities and find a proper way 
to use their leisure tim 


“These three rooms down the hall are used for 


We have all 


n our social centers. Am 


Girl Scout and Boy Scout meetings. 
sorts of groups mee ting 


organization can get permission to meet here and 


you would be surp1 how popular the 


social 
center 1s It is the 


their next tilt with 


ud talking: 


debating clu 


Washington S 
os \nd now we Cal the harm mica club in 


rehearsal. Why, ves. men and women take part 


7 y 
in that and enjoy it just s much as the boys and 
girls. Let’s listen to the next number. They really 


1 oa 1] 
do quite well 

] - . 
S there are O1 


‘You ask wl] 
Mrs. Olson. Let’s go uw 


women, 


rs and I will show you. 


Ve have about sixty women every evening in this 
Here is 


long hall making thi for their homes 


one who has just finish reed floor lamp and 1s 
starting a fern box to match it. Some of the 
women bring old cl recane, and some make 
beautiful baskets and travs with reed and _ raffia. 


Isn't that beautiful? Our women here are paint- 
t 


ing on all sorts ot iterials. See this chiffon 
scarf that Mrs. Brow: 


just finished, and that 


wall hanging that Mrs. Williams is king on. 


But this is only part of it. This is the dressmak- 
ng room, Mrs. Olsor here is the millinery 


Well, why dor > The 


cost? A charge of one dollar is made for each 


Class. 


plan to join 


class for the vear ou attend seventy-five per 


dollar will be refunded 


cent ot the sessions 


to vou. So the only cost is for the materials. 


17 


“Here is our storeroom, where we sell all the 


handcraft supplies at cost. Ot 


reed, raffia, and 


course there is no charge for the game rooms or 
fee is just charged for the 
Who con- 


It is a part of the Board of School 


reading rooms. The 
regularly organized cl: 
ducts all this ? 


Directors and ts called the Extension Department 


isses and clubs. 


he social centers are open from October until 


May. You really oul to start this week, for al- 
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though the classes have not been organized very 
long you don’t want to miss any of them. 


“The Department also conducts playgrounds in 
the summer time, and after school in the winter 
during good weather. It also has winter sports, 
athleti« ll kinds for young men and young 
wome! ng club, and so many other activities 
that | e] them all now. There is 
reall) recreational need of the citizens of 
Milwaukee that is not met by this department. 
his only one of a score of such school 
hous¢ \ Qlson, it is rather expensive, 
but thi ool directors feel that it 1s very worth 
while Che leisure time problem for the people 
ot tl sO £ t that the school directors felt 
it wou riminal to neglect the boys and girls 
and « eopl hen you see there has not been 
much Spt ) remodeling this old school 
buil ) loney goes into salaries for 
the : lirectors. We merely white- 
wash nd painted the walls of the basement and 
prov Iding chairs and portable tables for the 
classes (J) ( in floor, perhaps you noticed, 
we had t up the benches in the class rooms 
and s long planks. In that way 
two 1 I lift all the school benches to one side 
of the room and place the folding chairs in posi- 
tion 11 ew minutes. Upstairs here we store 
the woo rses and the boards that make the 
tabl of loak rooms, and keep all the 
Su] t little storeroom I showed you. 

“By the way, here is an interesting room. It is 
a beat lor. Here we built a shelf under the 
blackboat nd | our electrician put in a few 
light socket These do not interfere with the 
regu room activities, and yet make this 
roo uty parlor where the girls 
leat ure marcel under the direction 
of : ( ( specialist. 

Why, ves, Hans. We are 
going t n The Three Musketeers this 
wer Every Saturday we have movies for the 
boy ! r the oirls at 3 o’clock in the 
afterno | it costs them a penny to get in. This 
is il tion to the Wednesday evening movie 
when t vhol mily comes. We have someone 
to p it the movies and sometimes the 
childret O1 stunts. Then, of course, we 
will | ereat Christmas celebration, and spe- 


cial dances throughout the winter, and the closing 


banquet w must be sure to attend. 
‘That reminds me, Hilda. I didn’t tell vou 
aby cial dancing class. Here we are. This 
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is the kindergarten room which we use three nights 
a week for instruction in social dancing. We 
charge one dollar for ten lessons for the class 
instruction. Then every Saturday evening we have 
a dance which costs each person twenty-five cents. 
In that way we are able to teach the young men 
and women the proper dancing and give them an 
opportunity to enjoy our Saturday night dances 
at little expense. We have a number of instructors 
here who act as chaperones, and so everyone 
seems to have a good time and we have no diff- 
culty. 

“T really must be going back to my office. 
\Von’t you come with me? I forgot to tell you 
about the women’s gymnasium class, Mrs. Olson. 
It meets every Thursday evening for gymnastics, 
dancing, and games, and a class for business girls 
meets on Tuesday evenings which you might like 
to join, Hilda. Yes, we have a great many activi- 
ties and we are always willing to plan for more if 
there is sufficient demand. I tried to show you and 
tell you about everything we have here, but really 
you cannot know the use to which these school 
houses are put until you have come to them con- 
stantly for several years. Yes, they are well named 
‘The Lighted School Houses.’ I am glad that you 
feel it is a friendly place. We have such good 
times here and everyone knows everyone else. 

“You want to join some of the classes? Well, 
that’s fine! Just fill out these slips. You are going 
to work in the manual training shop, Mr. Olson? 
\nd Mrs. Olson, what do you want to do? Bas- 
ketry ? Three 
evenings a week if you like. I knew you were 


Yes, indeed, Tuesday evenings. 


most interested in the dancing class, Hilda. It’s 
really lots of fun and you will meet very interest- 
ing girls in that class. And what about you, Hans? 
Bombardment? I thought so. Well, when you 
come on Thursday evening you tell Mr. Herman 
who has charge of the boys’ games that you 
want to learn to plav bombardment and to try out 
for the team. 

“Well, that’s a splendid idea, Mrs. Olson. If 
your relatives have just come over from the old 
country they surely ought to join our English 
class, and you can help them get acquainted and 
interested in the other activities of the social 
center. I certainly am glad you thought of that. 
Bring them tomorrow evening. 

“Jimmie, let us have the Olsons’ wraps. 

“Yes, we always have everyone check their hats 
and coats. It makes the Center more dignified 


(Coninued on page 750) 








Notes on the Youth Movement 


in Germany * 


By 


RALEIGH SCHORLING 


It is doubt ethe ll history one can find 


a more inter iological phenomenon than 
the youth m ent in relation to the German 
schools. If sor bright morning thousands of 


on schools of Ann Arbor, 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, 


youngsters 
Flint, 


and other tow! e to leave school as a protest, 


Jackson, Lansing 


many of then return for weeks and months 


—and some we should certainly 


be very mucl rised and perhaps even alarmed. 


But beginning 1907 this is precisely what 


large scale in hundreds of 


happened on 


German scho uppose we should call it a 


strike if anything like this happened in America. 
No one seems to know who was responsible for 

the beginning youth movement. Indeed 

it appears to | me as a spontaneous protest 


against the | irriculum, against the arti- 


ficial characte1 ty life. against what seemed 
to the young to have been the deceptions 


of religion, as the aristocratic organization 


of family life part irly as concerns the father’s 


authority and comradely spirit, and finally 


against cert practices as, for example, 


] 


excessive us hol and tobacco. These young 
people organi tandards and ideals. This 
code is not ut ir manual for the Boy Scouts 
of America ealistic and is in its objec- 
tives, I think, alt er fine and desirable. 
Today there Germany about three thou- 
sand Herbers se overnight shelters corre- 


spond to oul but they are much 


more substar elaborate. The most beauti- 


ful of thes the famous Hohenstein 
castle. Dr. VW nd I visited it one Sunday 
and found ¢ there about three thousand 
young peop! rts of the German 
Democracy e over the hills in groups 


of thirty years the youth 


movement | ptured by adults represent- 
ing the sch irch, and the government, 

*“From Novet iucation Bulletin, published 
bv the Univer \ At Michigan. 
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and each youth group is usually accompanied by 
a preacher, a priest or a teacher. 

It is not possible to buy any liquor or tobacco 
within the boundaries of any one of these over- 
night shelters. This is curious, for in Germany 
there has been practically no agitation or propa- 
ganda for prohibition. The regulation which ex- 
ists was developed by the young people as a pro- 
test measure. 

In general, one may say that the youth of Ger- 
many is in motion and is singing. The groups 
have developed a large number of songs and they 
sing them gloriously. We asked one group which 
came singing over the hill how long they had 
been away from home and their response was 
“Five weeks.” To the question, “Where are you 
going?” the reply was, “We 
we are having a meeting this 


are not quite sure; 
afternoon to talk it 
“When will you get back?” “Oh, in two 
or three weeks; certainly before school opens.” 


over.” 


Emphasis on Physical Education 


The youth movement has influenced a number 
of important modifications in German education. 
One of the most striking of these changes has re- 
sulted in the enormous emphasis now placed on 
physical education, particularly on outdoor games. 
A second contribution of the movement is a very 
wide use of the school excursion. Whole classes 
go with their teachers for long trips to study a 
Still 
another product of the youth movement is the 


particular topic included in some course. 


vacation school, with its enriched curriculum and 
The 


practice of creating a country school to supplement 


its emphasis on a program of citizenship. 


the curriculum of children who ordinarily attend 
city schools represents an effort to incorporate the 
back-to-nature program initiated by the youth 
movement. And, finally, the youth movement has 
helped give momentum to the forces which have 
brought about the differentiated curriculum now 
found in the schools of many communities. 
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The Use of Leisure’ 


By 


Epwarp L. THORNDIKE, 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


| am speaking to you as a psychologist, bring- 
ing to your attention some of the facts and prin- 


ciples about work and leisure which psychology, 
the science of human nature and behavior, reveals. 


I can note only a very few of these facts and 


principles, and with little explanation or illustra- 
tion. 

We should all agree that one chief use of leisure 
is to restore or renew or recreate the general 


health and well-being of the body which work may 
have lessened or It is equally true 


well being of the mind and 


destroyed. 
Ith and 


Sou Ol! 


you prefer, of the action of the brain 


which corresponds to mind and soul) may need 
restoration or recreation. And this seems of 
great importance (under the conditions of mod- 
er 

If a human being’s mind and soul, as well as 
his body, are good health, he can face most 
of t ealities of life and enjoy doing his best 
with them. Eating and sleeping, walking down 
the street, riding in the train, making love and 
fighting, winning and being beaten, talking with 
friends, making acquaintances, watching strang- 
ers, the work of farm or factory, the routine of 
keeping house, family life and the ordinary care 
of children, are then pleasures. But if a man’s 
mind and soul ‘are ill, that sets a curse on the 
world. The normal flow of life tends to become 
a long incessant line of burdens, irritations, 
slights, failures and pains. He either faces these 
and does his best in suffering or takes refuge 
from the realities of life in day dreaming or in 
some tical cult which pretends that the world 
is oth an it is 

So 1S leisure is to recreate health in 
mind and soul, or to protect it against possible 
attacks Psychology makes several recommen- 
dation this regard, some of which are con- 
firmations of Solomon and Shakespeare and the 
wise men of all ages, some of which are rather 


sage’s psychology recommends 


novel like the 


\ elivered Professor Thorndike before the students 
I College \ briefer report appeared in a previous 
issu f Playground and Recreation. 


sleep and a good conscience as two standard medi- 
cines for the mind. 

Whenever our use of leisure interferes with 
sleep, a risk is run. An occasional large dose of 
evening entertainment is desirable as a celebra- 
tion, and an exceptional event to plan for and 
cherish in memory, though the custom of holidays 
seems even sounder, but on the whole, psychology 
is suspicious of amusements in proportion to their 
proximity to midnight. 

The principle of a good conscience is broadened 
by psychology to mean not only the absence of 
a sense of guilt and remorse, but also the absence 
of worry and anxiety about oneself from any 
point of view, and the presence of a sense of gen- 
eral competence or power to do what the world 
Also it is modified by psychology 
to take account of the fact that human beings 
differ one from another in mind and soul even 
more than in body, so that the behavior and 


requires of us. 


achievements which should be a cause of chagrin 
and remorse and shame to one person may war- 
rant a full self-respect in another. 

It is our neglect of such differences in individ- 
uals that causes many of the misuses of both work 
and leisure. 

Psychology would set up the general rule that, 
other things being equal, an activity benefits the 
health of mind and soul in proportion as it makes 
the person feel himself to be worth while, a suc- 
cess; estimable in the opinion of those whose 
For 


example, if he is to use his leisure to play a game, 


esteem he craves, and especially in his own. 


it should, other things being equal, be a game at 
which he can improve and win a fair percentage 
of victories. 

Gardening, making things with tools, hunting 
with gun or camera, fishing, camping, hiking, 
swimming, sailing and horse-back riding, are ad- 
mirable uses of leisure of many reasons, but partly 
because each person can succeed, can produce a 
result which is satisfying to him. 

Psychology would require careful attention to 
an individual’s nature in applying this rule, Euchre 
is for some the same as bridge is for others, The 
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comic pictures 
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American 
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You find 
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and entertaini 
of you have 
you know a dé 
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what effect hi 
common good 
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scale giving ea 
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as say playing c1 


up to such high on 


remedy for diabet 
as tormenting a1 
We should try 
our activities, 
high. 

It is not my pr 
gest a convenient 


THE USE 


the newspapers may give those 


gence quotients and esthetic 


ery much the same benefit 


es to Gilbert Murray’s leis- 
e dinner and reception which 


. talkative, sociable girl thrill 
— 


feel herself a true woman 
] 


ria, May 


make her shy and 


hat he were under an auto- 


nches The sort of 


male and 


party 
female is in many 


if 
it 


lescents, one of their suc- 
find suitable mates, or at 
But 


ex appraisal and courtship 


kind or description. 


eC1lSuUTe 


seems unhealthy,— 


é orce a prolongation of 
of leisure by men and 


to forty-five described in 
the psychologist 
e participants unhappy, 


indeed they seem 


Ing of our leisure. 


‘nt the tip top of 
d wisdom, yet many of 
oughly what activities 

enjoyment, power 
for 


ide these your 


ur work but you leave 


me at parties that 


tnat really irritate you, 


reall hore you. Some 
to this meeting though 
etter for you to do. 

e, not only learn what 
him real enjoyment, rest, 
he should also consider 


them will have upon the 


les approximately in a 
ror ge neral goodness or 
rom such moderate values 


peacetully 


with one’s wife 
discovering the cause and 
down to such low ones 
nagging one’s children. 
score for all 


the average 


ind of leisure, reasonably 


to moralize, but I may sug- 


working rule. An activ- 


OF 


LEISURE 


ity is likely to be good in proportion as it gratifies 
one or more human wants or cravings without 
interfering with others. Thus complaining about 
one’s troubles or slandering one’s neighbor is very 
low because it adds little or nothing to one’s own 
satisfaction and makes misery for everybody else. 
The activity of the artist in creating beauty, or 
the scientist in discovering truth, or the man of 
affairs in promoting justice, is very high because 
they are happier in doing this than they would be 
in doing anything else, and their act adds to the 
satisfactions of hundreds of thousands of others, 


possibly even to the welfare of all men forever. 


Supervision in Idle 
Hours 


l_awes said the weak link in the present school 
curricula is the fact that it does not provide for 
the supervision of the child’s leisure hours 

“The well-rounded education that will train the 
child for good citizenship demands that the pres- 
ent curriculum be supplemented by supervised 
leisure, by vocational guidance and training and 
by effective handling of delinquents. 

‘He laid emphasis upon the fact that the great 
majority of the prisoners who have come under 
his observation had no special training in any trade 


or calling. He stressed the importance of teaching 


every child how to do something as the best 
method of making good citizens out of them 
“The combined influence of the church, the 


] 


home and school, he said, must work for better 
living. There is no simple remedy for crime pre- 
vention. The church cannot hope for intimate and 
last contact with man’s spiritual growth without 
deep concern for his social welfare.” — Extract 
from article entitled Sing Sing Warden Addresses 
Teachers on School and Crime, which appeared in 
the Daily Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Missouri, 
November 16, 1929. 


“Children love a charming home; they love to 
take part in making it so; and they love best of all 
finding that their own special pleasures and chosen 
occupations can be welcomed, appreciated and 
needed in it.”—Ethel Puffer Howes. 
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Statistical Study of Service and Costs 


of Public Recreation 


By 


GEORGE HJELTE, 


Superintendent, Playground and Recreation Department, Los Angeles, California 


Ultimate Values and Decisions 


‘| he rea 


intangible 


ends of public recreation work are 
and therefore do not admit of exact 
We set in motion certain 


; ; all 
treatment statistically. 


processes in carrying on our work of public recre- 


ation, expecting to accomplish certain changes in 


1 ] . 
nual a 1O! 


hich we speak of in terms of 


joy and happiness, improved health, decreasing 
uvenile inquency and better citizenship. 
Notwithstanding our lack of exact knowledge 


J 
j 


ults of our work, we have developed 
in its value. This faith is not 
vithout indation. It is based upon the observa- 
nd others, of improvements in 
seemingly resulting from influ- 
from our work. It is shared by 
blic who vote funds for the support 
creation work. They are satisfied 
iblishment of playgrounds, swimming 
pools, camps and beaches, and the supervision of 
activities thereon, conduce to the public weal. 
ultimate value should be raised 
well as by ourselves. If moral 
vic efficiency and health could be de- 
fined and the process of acquiring them deter- 
much waste motion would be 
The 


e question of ultimate values and their 


mined, | am sur 


and greater results achieved. 


measurement is not for administrators to deter- 
There are others better fitted by tempera- 
ment and training to attack this problem. They 
are the experimental and educational psychologists 
and physiologists, many of whom are devoting 


thems« lve Ss TO this field of inquiry. 


Immediate Outcomes 
The 
concerns himself directly with the immediate out- 


administrator of public recreation work 


comes of his work. In this regard he is like the 
managing head of any industry. He is concerned 


with the immediate outcome of the productive 


processes under his control. The automobile 
manufacturer is concerned with the number of 
automobiles of various models turned out by his 
factory and with the durability of his product. 
The burden of proof of the ultimate value of auto- 
bile riding does not rest upon him, although he 
may be philosophically interested in the question. 
His business is to meet a public demand as effi- 
ciently as possible. The recreation executive is 
concerned likewise with meeting a public demand. 
He meets it by building playgrounds, community 
houses, swimming pools, beaches, camps, golf 
courses and other facilities and equipment con- 
tained in them, and by organizing and supervising 
the numerous activities that make up the recrea- 
tional life of the community. The output of the 
recreational “factory” is people engaged in activi- 
ties. The number of people engaging in activities 
is the measure of “production.” Increasing the 
quantity and quality of recreative activity is the 
responsibility of the recreation executiye or ad- 
ministrator. 

As a group of executives we have not been as 
greatly concerned with the problem of production 
as have executives in other fields, plainly not as 
much as executives in commercial fields. This 1s 
doubtless due in large degree to the fact that we 
are not subject to the spur of competition as com- 
mercial executives are. It is a well known fact 
that monopoly in commercial enterprises places no 
premium upon efficiency. Public recreation is, in 
each community, a monopoly. There is lacking 
that constant incentive to efficiency which results 
in increased output or accomplishment. Efficiency 
needs to be induced artificially in our work, 
whereas in commercial fields it flows naturally out 
of a condition of constant competition for busi- 


ness. 
Units of Work Done 


The first step in improving the efficiency of any 
enterprise is to define its unit of output or its unit 
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of accomplishn he second step is to measure 
or compute t er of units produced in a 
given time. We ¢ tly need in public recreation 
work to devel tandard units of measure of 
work done or s ende1 The value of such 
units can hai emphasized. If we had 
such units w mmpare the output or service 
rendered by o1 tion place with that of an- 
other or of o1 ition stem with another. 


The use of s would promote efficiency 


by focusing iccomplishment. It 


would enable » detect weaknesses 


in his organ ch should be bolstered up 


or corrected some approach to 


the problem o ciency of employees. 


It would aid ning relative value of 


different pr conditions, or of 


like procedures littes conditions. Given 
a playground » that one method 


ot promotio1 succeeds better than 


another. Gi certain activity we 
could determi: ne method of instruction 1s 
superior t certain method of 


encouraging mi x pools we could 


determine that i inder certain con- 
ditions, and 1 1! thers. 
That we a1 ° in units of meas- 


ure of work ‘ndered is realized 


when one r¢ nits which are often used. 


The followi with reference to 


certain kit 


Playground 
1. Unit 
Differ ige groups 
Sex groups 
Racial groups 
Season 
Day of the week 


Facility used 
Participants 
Non-participants 
( opectators ) 


2. Games pl 


3. Meetings iracter building 
PTO 
4. Meeti1 ranized groups 


5. Instruct 


Swimming 
1. Attendan 
ie Lessons Q 
3. Tests pa 


rentiated 


Camps 
1. Attendance, variously differentiated 
2. Units of participation in various activities 
Meals served 


‘ 


? 
3 
4. Duration of stay in terms of “campers days” 


Beaches 
1. Attendance, 
Differentiated by: (a) Bathers 
(b) Non-bathers 
(c) Group picnics 
(d) Rescues made 


2. Units of participation in various activities 


Golf Courses 
1. Games played 


2. Lessons given 


3. Attendance, variously differentiated 


Promotional and Consultation Services 
l. Interviews 
a Group conferences 

3. Instruction to (a) Individuals 

(b) Groups 

4. Newspaper notices in inches 

5. Magazine articles 

6. Addresses 


7. Posters distributed 


Relation to Units of Effort Exerted 

The list of units of measure given above is by 
no means complete. It merely suggests certain 
units which may be easily computed and collected 
and which lend themselves to statistical treatment. 
The statistical method of dealing with facts may 
be defined as the method of showing relationships 
between units. The determination of units of 
service rendered is not valuable in itself but the 
relationship of these units to other units becomes 
valuable as an aid to efficiency. Attendance alone 
means little, but attendance in relation to area and 
to cost means much. Efficiency is always a rela- 
tive matter. It is the output in relation to the 
effort ; or the service in relation to the cost ; or the 
production in relation to the means used to pro- 
duce. We need, therefore, in addition to units of 
measure of work done or service rendered other 
units of means employed. Such units are common 
to most human enterprises and are expressed most 
frequently in terms of man power, hours of labor, 


time and dollars of expenditure 


Examples 


It is not the purpose of this paper to expound 
at length upon the application of the statistical 
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method to the public recreation work. If I can 
show in some brief fashion some of the results 
that may be expected from such application in a 
most elementary manner, | will consider my object 
accomplished. As far as I can determine, no one 
has approached the problem of public recreation 
from the statistical point of view at all thoroughly. 
Public recreation work is a comparatively new 
field of endeavor and has only begun to become 
sufficiently standardized in its methods and accom- 
plishments to warrant statistical treatment. Some 
sporadic attempts have been made at statistical 
application with most promising results. The 


Yecreation Department of San Francisco, which 
is one of the oldest and best established depart- 
ments in the country, has recently employed a 
statistician on full time in an effort to promote 
greater efficiency. One of the first problems at- 


tacked was the problem of supplies. By reason of 


the facts brought out by this study, the cost of 
supplies was reduced almost in half. The signif- 
icance of this result is that more money was re- 
leased to perform other needed services to meet 
insistent demands of the public. 

aining portions of this paper will be 
levoted to mention of some problems that have 
bee sfully approached by statistical study, 


and a partial indication of the results of such 


Attendance and Distance Travelled 
certain playground in a highly developed 
neighborhood rated low in total average daily at- 
ison with other playgrounds 
\ survey of the neighborhood 
showed that a major traffic artery passed within 
he playground and seemed to cut 
he ground off from a potential field of service. 
and the playground lay a 
rge industries (motion picture lots) 
covering t or three whole blocks of area. These 
| the traffic artery were offered fre- 
quent explanations of the low attendance. 
| one month the residence of 
vho visited the playground was 
te namap. Different colored tacks were 
inserte the map representing different age 
grou] SeX¢ Che resulting picture and com- 
t the theoretical barriers were 
itely inoperative. Other reasons for the low 
had to be sought. 
and similar studies carried out at 
several playgrounds indicated that the radius of 
hl rvice of a neighborhood play- 


ground is not over one-quarter mile for children 
less than twelve years of age. The number of 
children living between one-quarter mile and one- 
half mile from the playground is more than three 
hundred per cent greater than the number living 
within one-quarter mile. Yet the former outnum- 
ber the latter as playground patrons only thirty- 
one per cent. Children not over twelve who trav- 
elled less than one-half mile to the playground 
constituted two-thirds of the attendance. That 
adults travel farther is indicated in the fact that 
approximately one-half travelled over one-half 
mile to the playground. Such studies are highly 
valuable as aids in the placement of neighborhood 
playgrounds. 

The per capita cost of conducting the play- 
ground already referred to was extremely high in 
relation to other grounds. During the year 1927- 
28 it was $0.08 per unit of attendance. Increases 
in average daily attendance which resulted from 
special efforts to increase the popularity of the 
ground and rigid economies that special study 
showed to be practicable brought down the cost 
per unit of attendance to $0.035 for the period 
from July 1, 1928, to June 1, 1929. 


Safety Study 

The establishment of public playgrounds has 
always been justified as a means of providing 
safer places for the play of children than the 
places upon which they are ordinarily inclined to 
play. The question has been raised as to how safe 
a playground is. In order to answer this question 
a study was undertaken by Mr. J. C. Henderson 
of the Los Angeles Department of Playground 
and Recreation. The study covered a period of 
thirty-nine months and involved a total of 
3,724,483 visits by the public to the playgrounds. 
During this period there were seventy-six acci- 
dents sufficiently serious to report to the office. 
The rate of accidents was 2.04 per 100,000 visits. 

Some interesting facts developed from this 
study which are useful as guides in efforts to re- 
duce the number of accidents on playgrounds. It 
was found that unorganized play contributed an 
unduly large proportion of accidents and _ that 
apparatus play caused more accidents relatively 
than organized games and athletics. Eighty-four 
per cent of all accidents occurred to participants 
in a specified activity and only six per cent af- 
fected spectators. The pieces of apparatus which 
contributed most to the total of accidents were 
the sliding poles, flying rings, straightaway trav- 
elling rings, high slide and the combination gym- 
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nasium frame .s a result of this information, it is evident that we have gone roughly, only 


the sliding pol being eliminated from the 
standard equi on the Los Angeles Play- 
grounds. 


Of the different organized games played on the 


playgrounds the following proved to be most pro- 
ductive of accidents in the order named: Base- 
ball, playgrou ull, American football, volley- 
ball. The bull baseball and playground ball 
injuries were due to careless handling of the bat, 


which indicat it more supervision and in- 
struction regardi the use of bats should be 
undertaken. Foot accidents were decidedly les- 


sened by bart le football, except on permit 


for a specific ¢ it a place suited to the activity. 

Note: In th teen months following this 
study, as a result of the additional precautions 
taken and instructio1 en, the accident rate was 


reduced to 1.27 


LOO.000 visits 


Cost of Operation per Attendance Unit 


In 1925 stat vere obtained from eighteen 
cities which sho that the average cost of oper- 
ation and n of playgrounds was $0.07 
per individu to the playground. The range 
of costs w: 022 to $0.21. Similar cost 
records have | t tor the City of Los An- 
geles for 

1925-192 ... $0.107 
1926-192 .. 0.077 
1927-1928 0.053 
1928-1929 0.055 


From the dent that it would 
be readily 1 compute the approximate 
cost of univet round service in any city. 


Let us assut that there are 250,- 


000 minors ittending playgrounds in 
the City of | eles. {f each attended a 
playground o1 the da of the year there 
would be 45,62 ts ina year. Adding an 
adult attendar ilf the minor attendance 
ives a gro at playgrounds of 68,- 


437,500. cost of rendering 


playground set n individual we find that 


the cost of eross attendance for one 
year would be $3,421,875 his is more than ten 
times the amount nt by the Department of 


Playground and tion on playground serv- 
ice during the 1928-29 and more than eight 
times the amo ent by the said department 
and the School Ds tment together. If the fre- 
quency of atte uoted as a basis is consid- 
ered indicativ ersa layground service 


12'4% of the way in providing such service. 


Food and Salary Costs at Municipal Camps 


In the administration of municipal camps it is 
always a question to know how much money 
should be set aside for various items of expendi- 
ture and particularly for the two largest single 
items, food and salaries. As in every other enter- 
prise there is a tendency also to increase the em- 
ployed personnel at a camp way beyond the finan- 
cial capacity of the organization. The best guide 
in the determination of these matters is past ex- 
perience. The amount of food to be consumed 
and the amount of personal services to be engaged 
in operating a camp are two variable factors which 
are relative to the number of people to be served. 

By a very simple statistical computation the re- 
lation between food and attendance and between 
salaries and attendance during past years can be 
determined and a budget for both items of food 
and salaries hypothecated for a coming season on 
the basis of an estimated attendance. This pro- 
cess of budget making is fundamentally sound and 
if it is followed up by careful budgetary control 
as the camp season progresses, will be very help- 
ful in conducting such an enterprise as a muni- 
cipal camp, on a business basis. 

Below are given basic data on food budget and 
salaries budget as for one of the municipal camps 
of the City of Los Angeles: 


CAMP SEELEY (FOOD) 


Pro- 
Mean hy _ posed 
19 19 1927 1928 Season 1929 
Attendance 13,165 14,¢ 14,78! 13,515 . 14,40( 
Meals $2,728 1,11 9189 45,854 47,52) 
Ratio attend 
to meals 1 l 19 1-4 1-3.39 1 1-3.3 
Food cost $5,713 §$ $5,913 $6,695 $5,702 
Food cost per meal $.134 $.08 $.100 $.146 $.117 $.120 
CAMP SEELEY (SALARIES) 
Employees days ; 1,184 1,662 
Volunteers days l, 1,4 658 1,876 1.57 sav 
Campers Days 12,071 14.266 14,780 12,312 14,400 
Salaries $3.31 S3RG 4 77¢ $4,995 $4,032 
Ratio salaries to 
campers days 1 7 4 l 64 l 323 1-.405 1-.28 


The significance of each of these examples has 
only been briefly touched upon but it would be 
evident to everyone that the facts revealed by this 
statistical treatment of unit factors have even 
more far-reaching significance than has_ been 
stated. 

As the amount of expenditure for public rec- 
reation increases as it is bound to increase in the 
future, there is going to be an increasing demand 
that results be shown and that efficiency be pro- 


(Coninued on page 751) 
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The Rochester Survey 


One of the most thorough-going pieces of sur- 
vey work recently done in the field of public rec- 
reation is the Survey of Recreational Facilities in 
Rochester, New York, prepared by Charles B. 
Raitt for the Rochester Bureau of Municipal Re- 
searcl The study includes public, or tax sup- 


ported, recreation and semi-public recreation sup- 
ported by contributions; commercial recreation ; 


recreational provision by industrial establishments, 
and recreational provision by such private groups 
such as churches, clubs, and fraternal organiza- 
tions 

The facts which it was the purpose of the sur- 
vey to bring out and the objectives to be attained 
were reported to be: 

What agencies are rendering recreational 
servi 


What ullable recreational facilities there are 


How these facilities are distributed throughout 
t extent they are used 

types and quality of service rendered 

invested in properties and equipment 

\1 expenditure for operation and mainte- 


hese findings and a careful analysis of 
th ts, it is possible to determine the city’s rec- 
reational needs with relation to present facilities, 


1 


facilities and betterment of service. 


] 


\ls ed on these facts it will be possible to 


formulate and 


set up a definite plan outlining a 
comprehensive city-wide program of park and 

| extension and development for Roch- 
este ending over a period of twenty or twenty” 
hus Rochester, recreationally speak- 


1 


rw what is being done, how it is being 
best to proceed to properly meet, 
resent but future conditions. <A plan 
ram are all essential in any successful 
roughness with which the facts were 
is evidenced by the great variety of 
statistical tables containing de- 
mation concerning the many subjects 
included within the scope of the study. The many 
recommendations for procedure contained in the 
ort offer a basis for a program for many years 
»come. In fact, a practical feature of the report 
is that the recommendations may be grouped into 
lings-—(1) those applicable immediately 


with existing facilities or with slight outlay, (2) 
those based upon the foreseen needs within five 
years, and (3) those looking forward to a period 
fifteen or twenty-five years ahead. 

The study of public re creation is especially note- 
worthy in that it gives full recognition to the ex- 
tended area included within the recreational possi- 
bilities of urban citizens in these modern days of 
good roads and automobiles. There is a full study 
of the recreational resources provided not only by 
the city but the State of New York and Monroe 
County within a radius of one hundred or more 
miles. One of the first of the major recommen- 
dations of the survey is that the authorities in 
charge of the areas in the three governmental 
units—city, county and state—get together and 
cooperate in planning for future developments. 

“The great need today is for big muscle exer- 
cise, the out-of-doors, fresh air, and sunshine; 
not alone for the few, but for the masses; not 
just once a week, but every day in the year where 
possible. The untainted out-of-doors, with its 
many benefits, must be brought from the country, 
from the mountains, from the lakes, and from the 
oceans, through our parks, through our playfields, 
through our school yards, and even down through 
our boulevards and streets to our homes and to 
our places of business. It should be with us al- 
ways.” 

The need for an all-inclusive city plan in order 
to determine the recreational areas needed in the 
future is recognized. “The major determining 
factors to be considered in planning and providing 
a proper system of recreation are population 
trends, density of population, character and ages 
of people, climatic conditions, available areas, land 
values, available funds and management. ... A 
well planned park and recreation system shouid 
provide (a) kindergarten playgrounds for small 
children under six or seven years of age, (b) play- 
grounds for children seven to sixteen years of 
age, (c) recreation parks for those over fifteen 
years of age, (d) large parks for city-wide use 
for all ages, (e) large country reservations, (f) 
boulevard parkways.” 

Mr. Raitt develops each of these separate types 
of areas and studies Rochester from the point of 
view of its provision of these various types within 
reasonable distance of the different sections of 
the city. He makes an interesting suggested plan 
for “kindergarten playgrounds,” proposing an 
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interior block area eighty feet by three hundred 


feet extending throughout the center of the entire 


block, one such playground to be located in the 
central block of each group of nine blocks. In 
this way no child would have to cross more than 
one street nor be more than one block away from 
a “kindergarte1 sround.” 

A detailed description of the municipal play- 
ground system shows that “it is very inadequate 
in total area, distributed to the best ad- 
vantage and is 1 ving some of the most needy 


sections of the Che vital playground needs 


are shown to be providing other facilities and 
extending the service. It is pointed out 
that “the ideal v be to have an adequate chil- 
dren’s playgrou not less than four acres in 
area) adjoining or near every elementary school 


and a recreat adjoining or near every 


junior and s« school.” That Rochester 


has fallen far be e standard is evident from 
the fact that of 29 erounds only 6 are 2 acres 


or more, in aré 


The recreatio1 ties provided by the schools 
are carefully a ind here again it is shown 
that both as t tot irea and distribution the 
school playgrout ery inadequate providing 
only 28% of the ble play space that is needed. 
Of the 38 el schools, 8 are reported to 
have no play sg] 20 have one acre or less and 
only 3 have in es of one acre. On the other 


hand, it is en to note that the average 
area of 9 new ol sites in the city 
is 6.9 acres. w sites are a result 


of an establis! of Board of Educa- 


tion to acquire m areas of 5 acres for 
elementary s 10 acres for Junior high 
schools and 15 wr Senior high schools. In 
acquiring sucl the school authorities are 
planning well for the future.” 

Rochester scl e shown to be well sup- 
plied with audit combination auditoriums, 
and gymnasiut Vith 5¢ mnasiums and 12 
additional audit equitably distributed over 


the city, ther for promotion of an 


excellent cit} cal and social recreation 
program. ‘This ye possible, especially dur- 
ing winter mont en outdoor activity is re- 


stricted. The swimming pools, lunch 


room facilities ers would also aid mate- 
rially in forwardit . program. 

“There should eed of providing, at large 
expense, additior r equipment and facilities 
for the promot onduct of indoor recrea- 


tional activities for the public. With these facili- 
ties available, lying idle a big portion of the time 
and belonging to the public, it is hard to conceive 
any good reason why they should not be utilized, 
under proper control and management, for such 
purposes. In fact, it is economic waste not to 
use them to the best advantage. 

“In the planning of school buildings it is neces- 
sary to design them so as best to meet the require- 
ments of the educational program. However, 
more and more as recreation has become an im- 
portant phase of community life and the necessity 
for adequate public facilities has been demon- 
strated, it is within reason and quite essential to 
give the community recreation program consider- 
ation in the planning and designing of these build- 
ings. It is possible to design school structures 
adequately to meet both the educational and rec- 
reational needs of the communities in which they 
are located.” 

Perhaps because of Mr. Raitt’s long experience 
on the Pacific Coast this survey gives a great deal 
more attention to the possibilities of camping, to 
the use of water and to winter sports than many 
similar surveys. The camps of various semi- 
public organizations are carefully studied, sugges- 
tions for extension of their usefulness are made 
and the desirability of public camp facilities oper- 
ated by the city and by the county is pointedly 
suggested. Referring to an area in one of the 
city parks used for camping, he says, “The city 
should take the necessary steps to enlarge the 
area; provide and erect its own tents with simple 
accommodations; install sanitary facilities; pro- 
vide for sale of necessary food stuffs; maintain 
adequate leadership and proper supervision and 
A defi- 


nite policy for control and regulation as to uses 


place the camp on a self-supporting basis. 
and management should be established which 
would result in the best possible service to the 
greatest numbers at a reasonably minimum cost.” 

Similarly the splendid recreational opportunities 
afforded by the Genesee River and Lake Ontario 
receive generous attention. “Canoeing, as a rec- 
reational activity, may be rated near the top of 
the list, mainly because it is out of doors in beau- 
tiful surroundings, uses the large body muscles, 
may be of short or lengthy duration, develops skill, 
is open to both sexes and all ages, and allows a 
choice or selection of companions. 

“With the assistance of a trained and experi- 
enced recreation leader who understands the situ- 
ation and is interested in the welfare of the young 
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people, there is little doubt that many of the prob- 
lems now arising in connection with ‘up the river 
recreation’ could be solved. This does not mean 
the police supervision should be eliminated, but 


rather that it should be supplemented by this new 
method 


‘The aquatic 


vities in the upper river are 


a source t great 


joy and pleasure and offer un- 
limited recreational opportunities to many thou- 


cancds persons 


“Rochester’s most valuable recreational asset is 
its adjoining Lake Ontario shore frontage. The 
this mtage, now privately owned, 
is fast building up and the time is not far distant 
when values will be prohibitive. Under these con- 
e practically impossible to acquire 
the bea or public use, and the majority of 
front | be reserved for a few private inter- 
es ll then be impossible for the public 
‘ a glimpse of the lake, let alone use it 
for b and other recreations. 

‘The lake shore from the extreme eastern line 
of the Irondequoit Bay to the Genesee river should 
be widened and extended out into the lake sev- 
el | fe \ beautiful park could thus 
be created which would provide for a wide boule- 
vard, walks, sufficient sand beach, picnic areas, 
recreation piers, boating harbors, bath houses and 
other necessary facilities. The widening could be 
1cCO shed through the reclamation process by 
filling in with dredgings from the lake. 

tion to the lake shore improvement, 
tl ) lrondequoit Bay should be filled 
il ! feet back and beautified with 
parkit \ channel from the lake should be 


yved, and an excellent boating 
ructed. Thus it would be possible to 


bay and the lake for boating and other 


tion scheme as outlined would 
to 300 acres of land and its comple- 
over a period of ten years or 
ind important step is to gain 
control mprovements could follow as the needs 


| the lake frontage be retained, 
and large ponds with nearby 
ld be reserved under public 


joining Rochester there are approximately 
six miles of beach which should be available for 
use by the 340,000 residents in and near Roch- 


ester. It is of rest to study a few figures which 


show the comparative possible benefits of these 
six miles of beach under private and public owner- 
ship. 
“Six miles of beach........... 31,680 lin. ft. 
Water available for bathing, 150’ 
S DOM ae o4nnceskasees 4,752,000 sq. ft. 
Equivalent to 475 swimming pools 50’ x 200’. 


If privately owned and sold in 


PS 1D casicenyitacoeeeeens 634 lots 
Allowing five persons per family 

per lot the maximum use 

WOME BE sasccviivonsevieye 3,170 persons 


Under public control, allowing 
100 sq. ft. per bather) maxi- 


mum numbered accommodated 47,520 persons 


“Delay in acquiring this beach for public use 
will be expensive to Rochester and may possibly 
result in its loss. Such a beach with its great 
recreational values should be preserved for the 
masses and not reserved for the few.” 

On the subject of winter sports the report sum- 
marizes: “Each year sees an increase in facilities 
provided for this purpose. Such facilities usually 
include skating rinks, winter slides and streets 
which have been closed for coasting. There are 
also the usual accompanying shelter houses with 
toilet and locker facilities and heat. 
years emphasis has been placed on supervision and 
leadership of activities. 

“Winter sports, such as skating, coasting, snow 


In recent 


shoeing and skiing, as a healthful form of recrea- 
tion are very beneficial, and their support and pro- 
motion should be given encouragement and assist- 
ance by public officials. There is urgent need for 
several more neighborhood skating rinks within 
close proximity to the different centers of popu- 
lation. 

“At least four district centers for winter coast- 
ing should be established in Rochester. These 
should be properly constructed, safeguarded, 
lighted and supervised, and distributed so as best 
to serve the public. Natural hills or specially 
constructed slides may be utilized for this pur- 
pose. 

“The municipal recreation department, through 
a special organizer, should make an effort to re- 
vive interest in snow shoeing and skiing. 

“The recreation department of the city should 
be given complete charge of the supervision of all 
public skating and coasting activities. A compe- 
tent organizer and promoter with the necessary 
assistants should be placed in direct charge and 
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held responsible for the arrangements and conduct 
of a complete city-wide sports program. The 
chief objective should be to interest the many and 
not merely to conduct special meets for the few.” 

This survey, too, is one of the few studies of 
its kind in which one finds considerable detail as 
to the organizati management, duties, pay and 
work schedules of the whole park and recreation 
department. The yearly or hourly pay rates of 


the various classifications of employees of the 


division of playgrounds and recreation all the way 
from the chief executive officer through the whole 
list to caretaker ven with related discussion, 
comments and nendations as to organiza- 
tion of responsil ind method of administra- 


tion. 


The comment reference to the workers 


was summarized in the following sentence, “The 


g 
big, outstanding weakness in Rochester’s play- 
ground system l 


“The day o 


person who 


of trainec leadership.” 
liceman, the matron, the 


children,’ 


director of playgrounds is 


or the purely 
political appointe: 


past. This play 


ss requires as able and efh- 
ciently trained leadet does the teaching of any 
subject in our educational system or the conduct 


1 


of any other p1 service.” 


Among. the endations were the fol- 
lowing : 

“Definite stan yf education, training, ex- 
perience and cha hould be established and 
maintained in cot with the employment of 
play leaders.” 

Rochester will not attract 
highly trained workers until 


“Playground 
adequate salaries are 
paid, permanent offered and opportunity 
for advancement uy merit assured.” 

“A proper and le examination and proper 
test should be f those desiring to be- 
come members « 


“The superintet recreation should have 


the necessary authority to dismiss from the serv- 
ice those whose w ifter suthcient demonstra- 
tion, does not co! to requirements. The 
standards should | h, the examination rigid 
and no one should | issed scoring under 85%. 
The main trouble with examinations is that appli- 
cants are frequent ed through on a 75% 
mark who are i1 of doing the work re- 


quired.” 
“In addition to « leadership on the in- 
dividual playgrout essential that there be 


a staff of highly trained supervisors whose par- 


ticular responsibility is to guide and assist the play 
leaders in carrying on their local programs and 
to correlate the work of the different playgrounds, 
These supervisors should be more than good ath- 
letes, they should have ability to promote and 
organize city wide play and recreational programs; 
conduct conferences of employees, instill con- 
fidence, inspire enthusiasm and a spirit of co- 
operation in workers; and advise with the super- 
intendent on policies and others matters relating 
to the welfare of the department.” 


(To be continued in the April issue.) 


Spreading the Drama Idea.—One of the 
leading Little Theatre groups of Cincinnati, the 
Civic Theatre, helped to forward amateur drama 
throughout the city recently, when it loaned the 
use of its theatre, including light and heat, for 
a community drama institute. Charles Wells of 
the P. R. A. A. conducted the three-weeks insti- 
tute for the Public Recreation Commission. The 
Civic Theatre also postpe ned its monthly produe- 
tion so that the regular subscribers might attend 


the performance given at the close of the institute. 
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Battle Creek’s Natural History Museum 


a Community Asset 


EpwaArD Morris BRiGHAM, JR., 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


\ natural history museum today is more than 
a mere curiosity shop or a display of inert rocks 
and minerals, dead birds and beasts. The modern 
museum has no place for freaks or purposeless 
displays, nor can it be a cloistered chamber for 
the scientific recluse if it is to be of any use to 
the public. It must be a vitalized institution mak- 
ing contacts with the people in various ways if 
it is to fulfill its purpose as an educational and 
recreational factor in the community. Its contents 
should, in an understandable and interesting man- 
ner, illustrate lessons, convey ideas and tell stories 
of the marvels of the animate and inanimate 
worlds about us. 

This new conception of a museum opens up a 
tremendous field, but any village or school system 

the country, no matter how small, can, with a 
ittle time, and with intelligent and resourceful 
plication plus a modest amount of money, make 
an excellent beginning for such an educational- 
recreational institution. Either objective is a 
worthy goal in itself, but when linked together as 
they are in the activities of a nature museum, such 
prove of inestimable value to 


an imstitution wi 


any community. 


Educational Opportunities for Children and 
Adults 


Battle Creek has a museum conducted as a part 
of the public school system and maintained under 
Board of Education which, 


e direction ot the 


vith the cooperation of Dr. W. G. Coburn, Super- 
intendent of Schools, has made the museum pos- 
sible \ll classes from the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades of the public and parochial schools are met 

the museum lecturers according to a definite 
schedule once every two weeks during the school 


vear. The lectures cover a wide range of natural 
history, travel and historical subjects and are illus- 
trated by pictures and objects from the museum 
Many special lectures are given to 


other grades and to high school and college classes, 
and many suburban and rural schools and classes 
from other cities make at least annual excursions 
to the museum. 

The museum is offering its opportunities to 
the adults of the community as well as the chil- 
dren, and during part of the winter season public 
lectures on travel and science are given on Sunday 
afternoons. In the course of the year many lec- 
tures are given to local groups and clubs and to 
organizations in other cities. Thousands of visit- 
ors go through the museum annually. 


The Museum’s Nature Club 


In May, 1929, the Battle Creek Nature Club 
was organized as a part of the museum’s program. 
From the original group of about twenty-five 
adults, the club has grown at every meeting until 
there are nearly a hundred actively interested 
members besides a good many visitors. At least 
twice a month we gather at the museum and motor 
to some suitable place of natural beauty in the 
vicinity of the city for a hike through the woods 
to study the birds, trees and flowers. After the 
hike we eat our picnic supper together. During 
the picnic hour we hold a nature contest which 
usually takes the form of answering a set of 
mimeographed questions covering a wide range 
of nature subjects. An inexpensive prize is of- 
fered each time by one of the naturalists for the 
contest winner. The result is much fun, as we 
always go over the questions together so that 
notes and correct answers may be recorded on 
the margin of the sheet. Some of the questions 
asked are: 


What color is the ripe fruit of the following 


plants: 
a. Jack-in-the-pul pit d. Partridge berry 
b. Solomon’s Seal e. Evergreen 


c. False Solomon’s Seal 
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What local s | the Colonists use as a 
substitute for t 
What is the | to tel 


tween the leaves ison j 


the difference be- 
and the Virginia 

creeper ? 
What is the 


Its weight, full 


gest living turtle? 


In what posit the bat rest? 
What col ! of the meadow 
lark? 


A Natu 


news of the 


ied containing 
1 nature and sci- 
ence notes. has an attractive 
folder in whi ;, contest sheets 
and notes o 


All the m 1s 


popularity is 


and the club’s 
indicated by 
the constant embers. Dues 


are fifty cents lition to having 


splendid times 1 e collected some 
very valuable ve made a num- 
ber of notable uch as finding a pair 


of Blue Grosb This winter we 


are planning t meetings indoors 
with occasio1 s when the weather 
permits. 


Outdoor Facilities 


Everywhere, 1 id out, we are stressing 


more and mor outdoor nature 


study as an av working to send 


increasing nut worn people out 


the maelst1 te into the quiet 


of 
of the woods nd rest. Battle 


Creek and sot tizens have been doing 
much to provid reation facilities. The 
city has an ad parks and the 


public schools etic fields, play- 
There 


grounds and cilities. 


are numerous mps and rural 


parks for the eral of which 
the museum | tru tal in founding. 
The Battle ( B il Preserve, an 


} 


unusually be more than 300 


acres, was ¢ Harvey Kellogg, 


the head of Sanitarium. This 


will be prese: tim W. K. Kellogg 
has set asid tret f country as a 


bird sanctuar itiful birds from 


all parts of brought there. 
Some of thes eb e nearly extinct 
will perhaps | ment of future 


generations. 7 1 few years old, this 


sanctuary is visited by thousands of people every 
month. 

A third great project at Battle Creek is the 
Leila Arboretum consisting of a large tract of 
land at the edge of the city. The Arboretum is be- 
ing promoted by E. M. Brigham, Sr., of the mu- 
seum and a committee of citizens who are making 
plans for the enlarging, planting and developing 
of this territory. Within a few months the new 
Kingman Memorial Building for the museum will 
be built in the Arboretum. This will be followed 
later by a municipal auditorium and _ historical 
museum, a fine arts building and other educational 


buildings. Some of this development has already 


. i % ° 
ifts of large sums of 


been financed by personal 
money. The Arboretum will be made beautiful 
by all the native and foreign trees and shrubs 
which will grow in our climate, and all parts of 
the world will eventually be represented in this 
great scientific garden. Large conservatories will 
house the tropical plants. 

Today a great deal of emphasis is given to the 
preparation of the individual for working, but too 
little is spent in giving him an avocation. Far 
too little training is given to prepare the individ- 
ual, physically, mentally and spiritually for living 
his life after the whistle blows. The result has 
been better machines and better matcrial develop- 
ment than the world has ever seen. But it has 
resulted in a failure to equip human beings with 
cultural and recreational equipment which will 
enable them to make the most use of life’s play 


time. A real nature study program holds the 


key to an outdoor, educational, recreational life 
for wholesome Americans who are not appealed 
to by the physical type of recreation. It repre- 


1 
hose 


sents a multitude of contacts and appeals for t 
hitherto untouched by our civic efforts. Within 
its sphere is represented the natural history of 
the world, the history of its peoples, their strug- 
gles, their failures and their successes. Within 
our realm of thought are the laws of nature, the 
eternal verities of life manifested in everything 
about us. To most people itis a foreign tongue. 
To render a great service to mankind we have but 
to translate these wonders into an understandable 
language for our fellowmen. The entire civilized 
world is richer because of the philosophy of nature 
which Louis Agassiz gained from his study of out- 
of-doors. “Go to nature, take the facts of lite 


into your own hands, look and see for yourself,” 


(Coninued on page 752) 











A Home Improvement Contest 





been held. 


The contest is divided into two main 


re ing, Quebec, Canada, is an industrial 
| tow by the Canadian International Paper divisions—Improvement section and Maintenance 
Compat with a population varying from 2,500 section. 
| ( opl The company has provided 


i part of its housing plan and has Improvement Section 


bui ined recreation grounds. The 
yp mmmunity recreation is in the 


iscaming Athletic Association, follows: 
ues and entertainments raises the 


cting football, baseball, hockey, 


Total number of points, 1,500 sub-divided as 


Lawns. Seeding and Extending Lawns. Points 
to be allocated on available space seeded, consider- 


tennis, cultural exhibitions and home improve- ation being given for space legitimately used for 
own council giving reasonable grants other purposes— Maximum points, 300, 


us undertakings. 


Weeds 
Maximum points, 150. 


Freedom from 


Home Improvement Contest eis . 
Cutting and Neatness. 


( ‘t interesting projects is the 
nt Contests of which six have etc.—Maximum points, 150. 
sis 
nekine now Howelt BONS... 6 606.0iscc0end genes eee Maximum 
med Fema TOON WOES. 660 cas 60nd cc nd scene Maximum 


nt and attractiveness of the flower garden as a whole... Maximum 


| sued QUERY GE WENN oc occ cae cecsbaes ens sueekune Maximum 
nials. Variety and quality. .........-eseeceseece recess Maximum 

| rdens (Not less than 200 square feet ) 
| ring and preparing new ground for vegetable garden ....... Maximum 
RIDNES GOUOE CURTIVINOE 6 ooo oc cc enenecsdaeeentonn Maximum 
J Rte: seid GUERIOUE: «5.6 460s cs 60 se000+dkua<teoneneesnen Maximum 
pemnentt, Uity GUE WOFSE ois rece cconsetéeeubebeenes Maximum 

and Walks, Window Boxes, etc. 

¢ RINE CRRIITOIIEE 6. ck caiincees +o cavanBowanmeaaenen Maximum 
eo i Peer eee ee Maximum 
C08 OC UNIS oc. 6ksdncicssdes venkossecgeunees Maximum 


| 


ts, 1,500 sub-divided as follows: 


erraces 
itio NS ki diemdins cnetinidhee 04-0040 dele Maximum 
om from weeds and bare or purned patches ............... Maximum 
ing and neatness. Regularity of cutting and neatness, particu- 
ul long TEROSS, WEIRD .occvccccccscces sande mek »+..e-.. Maximum 


and 


Bare 


Points 100 
Points 100 





Points 50 
Points 50 
Points 50 

350 
Points 100 
Points 50 
Points 150 
Points 50 

350 
Points 50 
Points 50 
Points 100 


Points 100 
Points 100 


Points 100 


300 


NS 


Patches— 


Regularity and neat- 
ness of cutting, particularly along fences, walks, 
Total 600. 


ui 
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Floz 

\rranget ind attractiveness of flower garden as a whole...... Maximum Points 100 

Continuit CE a st ede ede hwen bene ae Sa Maximum Points 100 

Conditio1 tivation and freedom from weeds ............... Maximum Points 150 

Perenni Sg | FPP TCE eee eee Ee Maximum Points 50 

400 

Veg Not less than 200 square feet) 

MIE GRADE GCHIISUOEOT.. . ..s i s-caec 60's ona dw diweeuaeceteeeaen Maximum Points 100 
rra t (a eee Cae eee ee Maximum Points 100 

Cultivat IPN ROR MINOR so a sc cece baba pwaw ews Maximum Points 150 

li SIU 
\ttract UE CUTRIRREEY, OE TRUNOUNE., 5 6 onic ics cc eeckiesccesss Maximum Points 100 

Fy 

Condit EERE 4a ae OR ERE gE th er ae Maximum Points 100 

lal! 

Conditi t and freedom from weeds ...............-,Maximum Points 50 

CSEPUICLION OF NEW WAlKS occ cs ccceccese dvwwsbevsceedeewecen Maximum Points 50 
ze 100 

Tid j 

Genet i PCIE BSS WNGIO ooo io 6.6 os ows eee sawn Maximum Points 150 

The annu which is held includes garden produce, flowers, nature study, school work, 
Boy Scouts voys handcraft, girls’ handcraft, arts and crafts and home cooking. 


Model Playgrounds for 


Model Homes 


Model play Oo] ive beet employed by the 
Westchester ‘| creat Commission as 
successful meat ucating the public to the 


necessity of pt ground equipment. 


The Commissiot inged several playgrounds 
in connection wit «lel homes exhibited by real 


estate compan! levelopment, or a 


new apartment ned to the public 


view. Model thus far have varied from 


small play hot r the steps of the back 


1 1 ] 


porch to th expensive play- 


grounds of a « try estate. The average has in- 
] 


cluded a slide ( swing, and perhaps a 


wading pool pleasantly landscaped and 
inclosed by a ne or wicket fence. 
Supplementi1 emonstration work, the 


Commission has offered to assist families of 
Westchester County with the plotting of recrea- 
tion grounds for their own homes. The object of 
the entire service is to provide children who might 
otherwise be confined indoors or restricted to a 
concrete passageway between the house and the 
garage, with a scientifically constructed play- 
ground providing the proper outlet for recreation. 
It was the theory of members of the Playground 
Committee of the Westchester County Recreation 
Commission, in departing on this new venture, 
that even the most imaginative child cannot be 
left entirely to his own devices during play hours. 
A properly equipped playground is an exercise 
and often a social medium as well as merely a 
place to play. 

The Westchester Commission reports that the 
idea has captured the public fancy at least to the 
extent that a great number of people have availed 
themselves of the service, while many others have 
equipped playgrounds of their own design. 








Buftalo’s Backyard Playgrounds 
and How They Grew 


A. EpMERE CABANA, 


Chairman, Backyard Playground Committee 


Three summers ago Buffalo began its campaign 
for more backyard playgrounds. Each year it 


has announced 


contest, fostered interest in 


it, lved the entries, and awarded prizes. In- 
terest in backyard playgrounds grows slowly in 
Buffalo, but grow it does. Every year the results 
ha en more encouraging, and more and more 


hut interest stories have been uncovered dur- 
ing the course of the summer. All of this makes 
us { that the effort is worthwhile. 


How It Began 


rst contest was instituted as the result of 


Buffalo’s recreation survey, made through the co- 


operation of the social agencies of the city by 
L. H. Weir, Field Secretary of the Playground 
\ssociation of America, and pub- 

lis n 1925 by the Buffalo City Planning Asso- 
This outlined general plans for such 
and pointed out that the community 

mus nd adopt the methods most suited to 
e Buffalo City Planning Association 


pred 8) oO 


contest was city-wide, exceedingly 
difficult to judge fairly on this account, and since 
| is been done on a district basis. 


| st contest concentrated its efforts upon the 


childre ind 125,000 six-page leaflets were dis- 

[he second and third contests have con- 
centrated upon adults—largely the parents them- 
sel enty thousand six-page leaflets were 
distributed the second year; 25,000 copies of a 
single t flyer broadcast the details of the con- 
te rd ye The first two years’ leaflets 
gave tailed plans and suggestions for various 

pparatus, but because these were seldom 
need account of parents’ ingenuity, the third 
year’s flyer simply announced the prizes and the 
dat e contest 


Backyard Playground Committee was 


‘reanized but did not call for much work on the 


The details of the contest 
were cared for most efficiently by the staff of the 
Buffalo City Planning Association. The Back- 
yard Playground Committee itself was a sub- 
committee of the Recreation Committee of the 


part of its members. 


Association, and, except for the judges, this sub- 
committee served in a purely advisory capacity. 
On it were the members of the Common Council 
and citizens representing all religious groups, the 
Camp Fire Girls, the Boy and Girl Scouts, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Fire and _ Police 
Chiefs, the Probation Officer, the heads of the 
parochial and public schools, the Real Estate 
Board, the Bureau of Safety, the Bureau of Rec- 
reation, various clubs, and others with a definite 
interest in the problem from one point of view or 
another. 


With the Better Homes Committee 


Coincident with Better Homes Week, which 
began April 21, the contest was opened. It ran 
until September 13, the second Saturday after 
school opened in the fall. The Better Homes 
Committee of Buffalo furnished, as a part of its 
program for the week, two homes in different 
parts of the city. In one, The Home Practical, 
the backyard playground flyer was distributed. 
In the other, The Budget Home, in addition to 
the distribution of the flyer the Backyard Play- 
ground Committee installed in the garage (be- 
cause of the inclement weather) the most inter- 
esting pieces of apparatus borrowed from prize- 
winning backyard playgrounds of the year before. 
It likewise furnished home-made playthings for 
the indoor playroom; these, too, were borrowed 


from a_ prize-winning backyard. Thousands 
visited these two homes during the week that they 
were open, and thousands heard the radio an- 
nouncement about the contest when it was made 
in the talk on recreation, one of the seven Better 


Homes Week radio talks. 
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A pleasant commentary upon the value of the 
] 


backyard playground work during this week oc- 
Wilbur, President of Bet- 


ter Homes in America, awarded a one hundred 


curred when Secretar 


dollar prize to the Better Homes Committee of 
Buffalo “for the excellence of its program during 
Better Homes Week and its notable contribution 
to the nation-wide program for Better Homes in 


America.” Aft nsidering the best disposition 


of this money, Buffalo Better Homes Com- 


mittee generous awarded a quarter of the 
amount to the rtherance of the backyard play- 


ground work in this city. 


Getting Ready for the Finals 


The distributi information about the con- 


test went on through the spring and summer. The 
main sources of distribution were through public 
and school playground play leaders, the Public 
Library, with its branches throughout the city, 


which prepared of ten books on the subject, 


selected school p1 pals, community houses, par- 


ent-teachers’ organizations, former contestants, 
and via the city mail of the Board of Directors 
of the Buffalo Planning Association and the Bet- 
ter Homes Commit lhe flyer was also widely 
distributed at the tenth national Flower and Gar- 
den Show held Buffalo this year. Speaking 
engagements were sought, obtained and filled. 


Articles were placed in local magazines, the dailies, 


the twenty-odd ws neighborhood papers and 
school papers. R announcements over four 
stations were made during two three-day periods 
in the course of the campaign. The press gave 
additional support through editorials and special 


features about individual contestants. 

During the summer, when the vacation inertia 
was felt, flagging interest was revived through 
offering for community inspection a number of 


the best prize-winning backyards of the previous 
year. From August 5th through August 10th the 
public was invited sit such yards so they could 
see just how othe | solved the problem. This 
was a popular feature of the campaign, one yard 
reporting over fifty visitors during this period. 
In October the Buffalo Real Estate Board con- 
ducted a Better Homes Exposition and generously 
placed at the disposal of the Association three 
exhibition spaces. In turn the Association gave a 
large portion of this space to the Backyard Play- 
ground Committee. Through the co-operation 
of one of the department stores the Committee 


installed there a number of new pieces of back- 


yard playground apparatus and supplied slides of 
backyard playgrounds to be run in the balopticon 
along with the other illustrations of the Associa- 
tion’s work. This exhibit attracted a great deal 
of interest and was the first gun in the 1930 cam- 
paign, the 1929 contest having been finished up 
the month before. 


Then Came the Great Day! 


When the day of judging came two judges 
were assigned to each district. They were given 
information sheets showing the basis for judging, 
the prizes to be awarded, the entry cards for the 
district, a report sheet for rendering decisions, 
and an itinerary carefully mapped out by the office 
to make the judges’ work as easy as possible. 
Fach District Councilman was invited to accom- 
pany the judge for his district. Judging proved 
to be more difficult than some of the judges had 
anticipated. Many found backyard playgrounds 
of such excellence that it was almost impossible 
to decide which merited first, second and third 
prize respectively. As a last resort a number of 
special prizes and some honorable mentions were 
awarded. 

The winning backyard playgrounds were an- 
nounced through the medium of the press, and 
letters were sent winners inviting them to come 
to the office of the Buffalo City Planning Associa- 
tion to receive their prizes. The day for award- 
ing came. All kinds of children—little, big, and 
medium, poorly-dressed and well-dressed, arrived 
with or without their parents. Most of the fami- 
lies had several children. Almost all of them 
came. There was a great chattering of childrer.’s 
and grown-ups’ voices exchanging experiences; 
there was the smoke of flashlight pictures; there 
was all the delightful confusion attendant upon 
such an auspicious occasion. And we hear that 
some of them are talking about the great event 
even now—and planning for next summer—all of 
which is as we like it and as it should be! 


A Pageant in Celebration of a City’s 
Growth.—On September 30th under the auspices 
of the Chattanooga, Tennessee, Chamber of Com- 
merce, the children of the city presented a pageant, 
The Crowning of Greater Chattanooga, in cele- 
bration of the annexation of five suburban cities 
to Chattanooga. The pageant was directed by 
Clara Pindell, Director of Playground and Recre- 
ation, who also helped in writing it. 








Adventures 1n Home Play 


“Neither time nor money need be spent in mak- 
ing the backyard a place of far greater interest 
to a child than the dangerous city streets. A cor- 


ner of the yard, nearer to the back fence than to 
the house or apartment building, so the noise 
will not disturb, might well be given over wholly 


to the children. 


‘The yard should hold a place to dig in the 
earth with old spoons, garden trowels, little shovels 
and the like, with pails or boxes to transport the 
dirt and jar covers or small cans in which to make 


mud pies and cakes. A board set upon two bricks 


makes a handy table and a small pan of water 


helps to soften the mud. Dampened sand is ideal 
to play in 

“Old chairs, either discarded, or some from 
which mud may later be easily washed, furnish 
first-class playground apparatus from which to 


create trains, elevated lines, street cars and even 
busses. Twine that has been saved from pack- 
es finds many new uses not conceived by adult 


minds 

‘A shallow lake for the sailing of stick-of-wood 
boats ma found in a pan or tub of water, 
warmed in the sun. Empty boxes, especially those 
with covers to are greatly enjoyed by small 
children for trains and doll carriages. The dolls 
may be spools or spoons dressed up in paper or 
scraps of cloth 

“If there is grass near so that tumbles will not 
be dangerous a stepladder is something of lasting 
interest and of value in muscular development. 


\t the Ten Cent Stores a small coping saw 


may be purchased and a book called Boycraft. 


This book explains how to build bird houses, kites, 
airplanes, little boats, doll furniture and such 
things from old boxes and corks. 

“Old spools make excellent soap-bubble pipes by 
rubbing the wet spool over wet soap and blowing 


gently through the opposite end. No clay pipe 
produces more beautiful bubbles to glisten, float 
away and burst against the back fence.” 





Under two big oak trees in a backyard in Bev- 
erly Hills, Chicago, is a large sand box twelve by 
fifteen feet. In this children play with bricks as 
dividing lines for the various sub-divisions. Each 
child improves his own division as he chooses. 
With the help of an old coffee urn to supply a 
steady stream of water a canal for play boats is 


in operation 


In the basement of one home is the children’s 
moving picture theatre. They subscribe to a film 
exchange and have regular shows during the win- 
ter, charging two cents admission. The surplus 
is given to the Daily News Fresh Air Fund. For 
several years the children ran their own circulat- 
ing library. They took all the books all of them 
had, put them together, indexed them and had a 
regular card file. Then they arranged the terms 
of the loans and set a heavy fine on late books— 
a much heavier one than the mothers would have 
placed ! 





Father’s handkerchief served as a parachute in 
one neighborhood. “The boys each take one of 
their father’s handkerchiefs and tie strings, twelve 
to fourteen inches long, to each of the corners. 
The four strings are tied together around a burnt- 
out fuse plug. Then they have a parachute game 
by throwing these contraptions into the air. The 
fuse plugs are their men and the object of the 
game is to see whose man can survive the great- 
est number of parachute jumps. If a handker- 
chief fails to open as it falls that man is out of 
the game. 

“Another game the boys enjoy is playing with 
the tops of soft drink bottles which they call 
‘jimmies.” Only tops with trade names or print- 
ing of some sort are allowed in the game, which 
is usually played on the walk with a certain line 
on the cement as the base and another line three 
or four blocks away as the goal. Each boy throws 
for this line with all the Jimmies he has. The one 
getting nearest the line is entitled to gather up 
all the Jimmies and toss them into the air. All 
that come down printed side up this boy may 
take. Then the boy who threw next nearest the 
line tosses all the remaining tops in the air and 
gathers those that come down right side up. So 
it goes until each boy has tossed the remaining 
tops, his turn depending upon his position nearest 
the goal line. If all the Jimmies are not gathered 
they toss around the second time. The last boy 
gets those that are left. The boy with the most 
tops wins the game.” 





Underground voices, weirdly waving hands pro- 
truding through the earth, and uncanny tappings 
under-foot are transforming three fifty-foot va- 
cant lots in Evanston into a mystery. 

The three lots have been utilized by neighbors 
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this summer as a playground for their children. 
Between twenty and thirty youngsters of all ages 
may be found there every day, playing on the 
slides, rings, bars and swings that their parents 


have provided as a community project. There 


are a baseball diamond and a horseshoe pitching 
court where the older children play. It seemed an 
ideal arrangement for the summer’s recreation but 
one mother was startled when she led her two 
small children over from their home one day. 
There at her feet a grimy little fist was protrud- 
ing from the eartl Then she began to hear 


strange tappings underground. A group of chil- 


dren was listening a few feet away to the uncanny 
shrieking of voices which seemed to issue from 


the earth. 


The mystery was explained. The children had 
dug a tiny tunnel about two feet square under the 
playground. The long hole had one upright angle 
turn in it and a small hole had been dug through 
the surface where the children would mystify 


passers-by with their waving hands which seemed 


to come out of the ound. The ends of the tun- 


nel have been concealed with boards and earth, so 
the casual observer is often startled to hear shrieks 
issuing from under his foot. 


The children e backyard of one Chicago 


home have a hut about five feet by seven feet 
that they had two 


furnishing. They made their own tables, chairs 


happy summers building and 


and cupboards, put rugs on the floor and decor- 


ated the walls. spent much time working 


with tools and practicing with boards. Last sum- 
mer they sank lower pots in the backyard 
and made a golf course for themselves. 

About ten years ago the families who had 


bought homes in neighborhood of Evanston 


each contributed $50 to purchase the square acre 


of property within the center of their block on 


which it had been proposed to erect a large garage. 


Now equity in this ter acre of property is sold 


; his home. 


when the owner s« 


Each year the parents living about this block 


have contributed essment of about $10 each 


to provide playg equipment and upkeep for 


the square acre which they converted into a play- 


ground. They called their cooperation the Back- 


lot Club, and that name has become synonymous 
with this well known backyard play group. 
As the success of the venture became known, 


neighbors whose homes faced those of the Back- 


IN HOME PLAY 


lot Club members petitioned for admittance to 
the club so their children also could enjoy the play- 
ground. They were admitted upon payment of 
the vearly assessment. Now there are sixty-three 
families sharing in the cooperative venture and 
they all meet four or five times a year for parties 
on the playground. The problem of supervision 
has been taken care of by the mothers. During 
the seven years in which the present group of 
children have been enjoying their playground, the 
youngsters with their mothers have evolved a 
working code of ethics. The younger and older 
groups share the tennis courts and both groups 
make way for the parents when they wish to 
play. There are restrictions about bringing too 
many guests as they would crowd the members 
off the court. 


Four small boys from six to eleven years of 
age decided that a vacant lot near their homes 
might be converted into a playground. For days 
they worked at the corner of the street carrying 
away shovels of rubbish and glass. Other young- 
sters hung around and asked if they couldn’t be- 
long if they did some work. Soon the boys began 
to canvass the neighborhood for interested friends. 
When the older people became interested they 
found that this vacant lot would not soon be 
built upon. They saw the owner of the corner 
and he cheerfully agreed to let them make it their 
playground. The boys formed their club, set their 
yearly dues at fifty cents and invited the older 
members of the community to join their adult 
advisory council with dues at $3 a year. The 
various neighbors began to contribute funds for 
equipment because the lads had done much to 
help themselves. 

“The children are going to have a_ handball 
court, two sand pits, one combination rings and 
bars, one or two slides, quoits, two jumping pits, 
and a goal post for basketball practice. The 
youngsters wanted it equipped so mothers could 
bring their small children there to play, so they 
are having benches put in, too. In the winter it 
is to be flooded for skating.” 

Every day one mother takes eight girls between 
the ages of five and eight years of age to the park 
“We have a little 
| take 


this with me to the park and the girls choose the 


or to some point of interest. 
box which holds just eight small books. 
story they want to read. After we have a story 
they play games.” 


(Continued on page 752) 
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An Old Challenge Made New: 


By 


Aucustus D. ZANZIG 


There is a delightful vision of children in a 
prose-poem entitled “Erater Schulgang” (The 
First-going to School) by William Canton. An 
old village grandpapa named Altegans sees the 
children all over the world—and all under it, too, 
when ime comes—trooping to school. The 
great globe swings out of the dark into the sun; 


there is always morning somewhere; and for 
ever shifting region of the morning light 
the good Altegans sees the little ones afoot— 


shinit panies and groups, couples and bright 
ures; for all to 


soft | enly light about them. 


solitat they seem have a 


‘He sees them in country lanes and rustic vil- 


lages lonely moorlands . . . he sees them on 
the hillsides . . . in the woods, on the stepping- 
stot cross the brook in the glen, along the 
sea-cliffs and on the water-ribbed sands; tres- 
passing on the railway lines, making short cuts 
th corn, sitting in the ferry-boats; he 
sees 1 n the crowded streets of smoky cities, 
il ky islands, and in places far inland 
where 1 ea is known only as a strange tradi- 
tio 
ning-side of the planet is alive with 
the ears pattering footsteps every- 
whe is the vast continents sweep ‘easter- 
ing out the high shadow which reaches beyond 
the | as new nations with their 
citi wes, their fields, woods, mountains, 
an s, rise up into the morning-side, lo! 
Fri s, and still fresh troops, and yet again 
fre troops of these school-going children of 
the 
O magine good Altegans a school music 
tear Having seen the eager joy of the chil- 
dren in their endless procession, he brings de- 
light inging and dancing into the schools, and 
beau sic to listen to, and later he leads 
mat to such music in orchestra or 
ba pian \ll his plans and endeavors 
fo children are conceived and carried out 
in eagerness of spirit which he saw in 
the en on their first day in school. Many 
of th ecome very skillful in singing and play- 
ing and have an ever-deepening love of music. 


iven at Music Supervisors Conference. 


What Is to Follow? 

We, the music supervisors, like Altegans, have 
caught the vision of eager school-going children, 
and we are learning to help make our schools 
worthy of receiving them and answering well 
their needs and expectations. Our efforts have 
But 
there is another vision which some of us rarely 


brought us praise from all sorts of people. 
if ever see. It is the vision of the children going 
out of the schools, to their homes, their Sunday 
Schools and Churches, their playgrounds or the 
streets, and later, after their Letzter Schulgang 
(the Last School-going) to the shops, factories, 
mills, offices, and farms. You can see them in 
school or university positions and in laboratories 
working with all the eagerness of childhood. You 
can also see them, hundreds at a time, in front 
of machines, in dull mechanical labor whose only 


purpose for them is the wages received. You can 


see them on golf courses, beaches, and other 
playing grounds, or in their homes with their 


children beside them. You can also see them in 
a hundred different kinds of thrilling escape from 
the dullness of existence, the most scandalous 
and disastrous kinds providing a large part of 
our daily reading-matter in the newspapers. 
They, too, form an endless morning procession. 
To what are they looking forward now? 


Vv How 
many of them will sing or play fine music before 
the day is over? It is true that many of them 
will in the evening sit before a radio or phono- 
graph at home and some of them will listen in- 
telligently and with delight to fine music because 
of the experiences of music they had in school. 
But must the richer delight of actually singing 
or playing such music stop for almost all of 
them on their last day in school? Must eagerness 
of spirit and all creative expression, all the striv- 
ing and final bliss of a choral or orchestral, or 
other musical adventure, pass away with child- 
hood, except for the good 


professional per- 


formers ? 
Meeting the Challenge 
This is an old challenge. Every music teacher 
knows or can be persuaded that the answers to 
it by graduates of our schools are a far more im- 
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portant test of the effectiveness of our work than 
any of the scl ichievement tests can ever be. 
And many of us have responded to that chal- 


About Cw 


music superviso! 10Sse 


lenge. ve years ago a committee of 


and had published eigh- 


teen old songs the hope that they would be 


learned by every child and, as far as possible, by 


every adult i1 merica, so that they could be 


sung by everyone on all sorts of suitable occa- 


sions in homes n communities. Many of us 


have led childr memorize these. In order 


1 


to give furthe ortunity and stimulus to “‘out- 


side” music we ive prepared the children to 


take part in adult concerts and festivals. We have 


had them perf« t Parents and Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation meetil before other groups, in 
churches and « ere. We have, God forgive 
us, presented a rts of operettas. We have 


been interested discovering talented children 


who might mak« usic their vocation, and we 


have helped the: ke proper steps in develop- 
ment of their talent In a few cities comprehen- 


And 


that ability to sing and 


sive vocational ; in music are oftered. 
always we have yped 
read music wo many of our pupils later 
to become met church choirs and of other 


choruses. All these efforts are in keeping with 
educators that school life 


While 


very valuable in the main, this belief tends to 


the belief amo 
real life. 


1; 
Tore like 


must be made 


make us take fe of the community, outside 


of the schools, unted, as the normal life for 


which we pre} pupils. But our greater 
at life more nearly like the 


It should 


task is to help 1 


best life that ca lived in a school. 


not be taken for granted, and it will not be 
changed as it should be even by well educated 
new men and women going out of our schools; 
that is, not by them alone. The pressure of tradi- 
tions, dull labor sensational amusements, 
indifferent politicians, and all else that passes as 
real life, as ‘‘the thing to do,” is too great. We 


adults who have seen this and who have also seen 


the Erster Schul 


1 


means of helpings 


must help. Our greatest 
through the skills and loves 
and insights that we can cultivate inside the 
schools, but we must also do what we can to pro- 
vide or help othe: provide opportunities for 
continued use of these gains outside the schools. 
To what extent our efforts to do this have been 
effective I must leave for you to determine, each 
one of you for his or her own community. My 


purpose today is to repeat the old challenge and 


CHALLENGE 





MADE NEW 


to show that it is more urgent and stirring than 
ever, and that the possibility of responding to 
it with fine, full effect is greater than ever. 


Hopeful Signs 


favor of that 
There is the remarkable advance of 
We all 


know the tragic gap that used to exist in almost 


There are new conditions in 
possibility. 
music in high schools in many places. 
all high schools. Most of us have experienced 
it both as children and as teachers. Children 
sang and studied music daily for seven or eight 
years in the elementary schools. But when they 
entered the high school, the most important period 
for acquiring a lasting love of the arts, music 
was stopped or given so scantily as to lose most 
of its value. But now in all parts of the country, 
but especially here in the middle west, there are 
high school 


thousands of boys and girls in 


choruses or orchestras or bands that rehearse 


daily. In an increasingly large number of schools 
they attain a degree of excellence undreamed of 
You have heard a National High 
National High School 


ten years ago. 
School Orchestra and a 
Chorus and perhaps a National Contest of High 
School Bands. You know of the National High 
School Orchestra Camp, which is a Chorus as 
well as an Orchestra camp, the District Confer- 
ence Choruses and Orchestras, the thirty-two 
State High School Orchestras, the High School 
A Capella Choir of Flint, Michigan, and similar 
choirs in more and more other High Schools. You 
yourselves are the very people who have made 
choruses, orchestras and bands of such quality 
possible not only at National, District or State 
meetings, but also, many of you, in your own 
schools. Now what is next for these boys and 
girls? What opportunities to sing or play with 
at least equal if not increasing excellence will 
they have when they have left the schools? It 
is true that many colleges are providing such op- 
one-sixth of all 
High School graduates go to college. And the 


It is also true 


portunities. But only about 

college will also graduate them. 
that though the number is diminishing very rap- 
idly, there are still many children who do not 
go to High School. But there are good choruses 
and there are orchestras and bands even in the 
elementary schools. The thing that makes ade- 
quate music in the High School so extremely im- 
portant is that during that period boys and girls 
can attain sufficient skill and depth of expression 
to bring home to themselves a warm realization 
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AN OLD CHALLENGE 
of what music can be, to place music, so to speak, 
in the sub-soil of their lives where the deepest, 
most lasting roots of their natures can find sus- 


tenance throughout all their days. 


What Can Be Done? 


Unquestionably, then, there are a large number 
of young men and women in or recently grad- 
uated from our High Schools who have learned to 
sing or play very well and who, given opportunity 
under excellent leadership, would like to continue 
their musical experience. What shall we do? 
Shall we encourage them to become professional 
perfor \nyone who knows the present 
conditions for the professional performer will 
answer this prompt ind emphatically. 

Who in the city or town can lead the commu- 
nity chorus, orchestra, or band that will be worthy 
of these young men and women? How will the 
expenses of such organizations be provided? 
Will the Board of Education provide funds for 
them? Will the Department of Recreation do 
so? Will the city donate a special fund for them 
as this city of Milwaukee has done for its Young 
People’s Orchestra? What opportunities for 
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amateur music-making are now offered by the 
churches, industries, and clubs of the city? How 
could these opportunities be enriched and im- 
proved? How many young men and women who 
have been in the school musical organizations are 
taking advantage of these opportunities or are 
singing or playing in home groups? How many 
of them would welcome opportunity to take part 
in musical endeavors which are not now offered 
in the community? Are we, the supervisors, 
genuinely amateur in spirit ourselves? Can we 
communicate by our own “musicality,” our own 
love and understanding of the best music as music 
that inner feeling and grasp of music without 
which all results of methods are empty? How 
shall adequate musical leadership be developed in 
us and in those who are still preparing to be 
teachers and leaders? How can we bring about 
more chamber music playing, for which a con- 
ductor and an organization and money are not 
needed, especially in homes? Could not all our 
public libraries supply chamber both 
choral and instrumental, as they now do literature, 
to be explored and delighted in without charge 
by singers and players? What music? 

These and other questions confront us now. 


music, 
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GIVEN BY TH PUPILS 


TURE WA HE FACT THAT THE SCENERY WAS MADE BY THE CHILDREN OF 


ITHACA 

PRESENTATION 
DRAMATICS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS IN ITHACA, New York. AN INTERESTING FEA- 
ALL THE PLAYGROUNDS DURING THE SUMMER, 


LAST AuGUST OF “TREASURE 


ISLAND,” 
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A Musical 


Each year tl ston Recreation Department 
holds a jamboree on the playgrounds with con- 
tests for groups of all kinds Preliminary contests 
are held in the various parks and the final contest 
at one of the local theatres 


Selections and Rules for Contest 


Harmonica.—D or trio groups; quartette or 
larger groups 

Contestants have harmonicas that har- 
monize and must ble to play the following : 
Duet or trio: 


1. Darling 
2. Among rs (Chorus only ) 


Quartette or 
l. Swane 
2. Ramona (( ; only 
Contestants 

(2) attack, 


udged upon (1) accuracy, 
ssion, (4) tempo, (5) poise. 


Ukulele.—' [ two or more may partici- 
pate from on ind. Only ukuleles or banjo- 
ukes may be vers must sing or substitute 
singer in grou] testants will compete on fol- 


lowing songs 


Lik’ 


Santa Lu 


An Old Gu ln Old Refrain (Chorus 
only ) 

Contestants wv e judged upon (1) accurate 
tuning and pl 2) attack, (3) expression, 
(4) harmony S¢ 


W histlers 


each other. 


group competing against 


Contestants vhistle vithout the aid of 
mechanical cot ind must not use more 
than two fing‘ 

Numbers to | 


] . Ss 1st ¢ wi Wag } ; j a 

2. Selected roved by music director 

Judging poi tollow (1) cleverness of 
tone, (2) expt $3) poise. 

Fiddlers group competing against 


each other: 

Number to be 
l. Turk 

2? Virais 


“. 
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amboree 


Judging points: (1) rhythm, (2) expressiua, 
(3) individuality. 

Vuartettes——Boys must use the following :* 

1. Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 

2. Street Urchins Medley 

Girls must use the following: 

1. J Passed by Your Window 

2. Roses of Picardy 

Mixed must use: 

l. Sweet Genevieve 

2. The Eyes of Texas 

May be accompanied by piano or some other 
instrument. 

Judging points as follows: (1) harmony, (2) 
attack, (3) release, (4) expression, (5) poise. 
Glee Clubs 

Male voices : 

1. A Merry Life 

2. Kentucky Babe 
Female voices : 

1. Ciribiribin 

2. Kentucky Babe 

Mixed voices: 

1. Sweet and Lox 
2. Gypsy Love Song 

Judging points as follows: (1) harmony, (2) 
attack and release, (3) watching director, (4) ex- 
pression, (5) poise. 

Unique Groups.—To consist of any combina- 
tion of two or more instruments, playing two 
numbers approved by the music director. 

Judging points as follows: (1) originality, (2) 
individuality, (3) rhythm. 


Community Group Singing.—To consist of all 
people present belonging to their respective com- 


munities. 


Contesting numbers as follows: 
i. My Blue Heaven 
2. My Wild Irish Rose (Chorus only ) 


(1) largest group, (2) har- 


Judging points: 
mony, (3) attack, (4) release, (5) watching di- 
rector. 

No groups are allowed to enter the jamboree 
who have not already performed on their own 


playground for their neighbors. 
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A Playground Dramatic Workshop 


By 


Ratpu C. McILwaline, 


San Francisco Playground Commission 


\n art center, interesting and unique, is the 
Dramatic Building and Workshop maintained by 
In 


this building, costumes, curtains, stage sets and 


the San Francisco Playground Commission. 


properties of various kinds are designed and cre- 
ated by children of the playgrounds under the 
supervision of dramatic leaders. Here during the 
rainy winter months the children spend their play 
hours designing costumes, making stage sets for 
1uture presentations or rehearsing plays. 

Under the leadership of Hester Proctor, Super- 
visor of Educational Dramatics, activities of many 
types are conducted with a program varying from 
an occasional bit of stage carpentry to a dramatic 
For the 


production children too young for the 


advance 


d children’s plays, the story play is 
Phe children little 


| the world of make-believe becomes 


more 


substituted younger enact 


fairy tales an 


a reality to them, an actual fairyland with the 
children themselves as characters in the story. 
For the children musically inclined, glee clubs and 
toy symphonies are organized, and harmonica 
classes, instruction in tap dancing and similar ac- 
tivities have their place during the winter months 


in the Dra atic W orkshop. 


A Store House for Costumes 


\t the present time over 5,000 articles includ- 
ing stage settings, costumes and properties are 
housed in the workshop. In closets lining the 
walls of the building more than 3,000 costumes 
are neatly hung \ll is ship-shape and the cos- 
tumes are nged with the greatest of care. Each 
vear the renovated or completely made over 
into new and different forms, and as a result they 
are used again and again in the production of 
new plays. Sewing machines, work tables, wash 
tubs and dry racks provide adequate equipment 
for dyei il remodeling the old material and 
ire of practical use when costumes are made over. 

Posters, Too, Are Designed 

Not only costumes but posters and placards ad- 

vertising coming events are designed by the chil- 


dren in this playground workshop. The Depart- 
ment at times sponsors poster contests on all play- 
grounds throughout the city for the purpose of 
stimulating an interest in art work. This activity, 
like drama, appeals to the creative instinct of the 
child and not only does it satisfy his zest to 
create and excel in the making of the posters, but 
it stimulates a great interest in the event adver- 
tised. In a recent contest sponsored by the De- 
partment for the purpose of advertising the an- 
nual fall festival, posters were entered from over 
twenty-five city playgrounds. The posters were 
exhibited at the Dramatic Workshop which was 
for the time being converted into an art exhibit. 
The winning posters were then shown in various 
stores throughout the city and considerable inter- 
est in the event was aroused. 


Planning for Festivals and Pageants 


In a far corner of the workshop is an especially 
designed replica in miniature of San Francisco’s 
City Audivorium and here the annual fall festival 
is first created and developed in every detail. 
Miniature stage sets and properties fashioned out 
of paper and representing the background of the 
pageant are carefully arranged in their proper 
places. Next, tiny colorful bits of paper are ex- 
perimented with for the arrangement of color and 
design. By this method the best results are ob- 
tained in the creation of effective interior decora- 
tion. Finally the placement of principal char- 
acters and groups participating in the pageant is 
facilitated by their arrangement on the miniature 
stage according to the color of their respective 
costumes. Each massed group wears a standard 
costume of a certain color and the principal char- 
acters an individual special color. 

When the pageant has been completed in minia- 
ture, the Supervisor of Dramatics assembles the 
playground directors about the table and _ thor- 
oughly explains in detail the theme and action of 
the pageant or festival. Each director is respon- 
sible for a particular group represented and a 
special color, so that when the supervisor moves 
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DESIGNING THEIR Own COSTUMES IN SAN FRANCISCO 


the colors out upon the stage each director knows 
the exact position of his group in the festival. In 
this way the direction of a cast of over a thousand 
participants is facilitated. The entrances and exits 
of various groups are explained and a foundation 
is laid through 
Thus the 
advance o 


placement for the proper design. 
pageant is well worked out months in 
f the actual event so that when it is 


finally present: the spacious civic auditorium 


itself there is a minimum of mistakes. 

The fall festival presented by the Playground 
Commission was the most colorful and spectacular 
To the 
accompaniment of a thirty-piece symphony or- 


event ever produced by the Department. 


chestra over a thousand children selected from 
forty-three playgrounds presented before record 
throngs a two hour program of singing folk dane- 
ing and musical activities. 


Detroit’s Fifteenth Annual Playground Festival 


More than 4,000,000 children of all ages par- 


ticipated in the Fifteenth Annual Playground 


Season sponsored by the Department of Recrea- 
tion of Detroit, Michigan, which closed on Aug- 
ust 31, 1929. 

Detroit now possesses 136 play fields. Clar- 
ence E. Brew Commissioner of Recreation, 


attributes the attendance during the last 
1 


summer in laro« to the new policy of intra- 


playground rat inter-playground competi- 


tion. The substitution of leagues within each 


playground former policy, including 


1 


leagues from playgrounds, gave opportu- 


nity for moré ms to participate and created 


a greater 


A series of juvenile circuses in various districts 


terminated with “Circus Day” at Belle Isle. 
Thirty-five hundred girls appeared in a pageant. 
There were playground ball, kick ball leagues, 
novelty parades and athletic contests at each play- 
ground, as well as horseshoe tournaments, play- 
Woodcraft, 


vandcraft, chorus work, hiking and similar activ- 
handcraft, cl k, hiking 1 similar activ 


ground ball and volley ball leagues. 


ities were engaged in on a larger scale than ever 
before. 

Beside the 150 year-round directors and work- 
ers there were 350 special workers engaged as a 
summer staff. Many of these were college and 
university students. 
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Marionettes at Camp 


By 


EvELYN HAMILTON Woop, 


ramatic and Puppet Counsellor, Camp Pawatinika, Annapolis, Maryland 


“Get off m head.” 


“You're stepping on my hand.” 

“Throw over my leg.” 

These and similar cries are heard coming from 
a tent on the banks of the South River. It is not 
or a study in anatomy, but a class 
of puppet making at the Maryland Y. W. C. A. 


camp. 


a football rush, 


The sewing machine whirs, scissors snip, 
the air is filled with wisps of cotton, campers run 


back and forth with scenery and properties. It 


is the day of the marionette play and interest runs 


high, 

That is the keynote to good puppet plays at 
camp—interest. To create a fascination, an al- 
lurement the little actors, is essential. As 
soon as interest lags you will never get the camp- 
ers to ck e detail work. I think it better, there- 
fore, to concentrate the work into one week of 
effort. In this way you have the marionette made, 
dressed and strung before the puppeteers tire 
ol ¢ usness of the task. 

Of course there should first be a puppet mak- 
ing grouy Chen let the feeling of the coming 
production seep through the camp. This may be 
done by presenting various individuals with scenic 
and light oble to work out. Never do all 
the Che director should, of course, 
have a th owledge of puppet making and 
prot he should not try to adhere to the 
ling the m as he would with a little 
theatre or professional play. Let the campers do 
the cr 

Our st successful show this summer de- 
veloped gradually from the minds of those inter- 
ester ested we try an undersea scene 
somewhat » the one in Tony Sarg’s 
production of ( stopher Columbus. This was 
eagerly accepted and patterns of fish, sharks, mer- 
maids and sea animals quickly appeared. Then 
came the question of plot. One camper thought 
of the Japanese story of the Princess and the Fish- 
e) so we immediately made the principals and 
cast arou or an opposing dramatic force. This 
we create the form of a merman jealously in 
lov cess. Finally we evolved three 


acts, the first and last in junk boat on top of the 
billowing waves and the second under the sea. 

Revues are very poplar and may be made on 
camp subjects. Satires on the girls and counsel- 
lors provide good material. In our last revue we 
aiso featured a ballet dancer and Harlequin, a 
clown, the organ grinder with his monkey, Dutch 
twins, Katinka and her irate mother and father. 

I do not mean to say that I am opposed to put- 
ting on organized plays. I have both seen and 
directed some at camp, but unless the group is 
interested in working over a long period of time, 
it will prove too exacting. 

As to the puppets themselves, they fall into 
three classes. One type consists of a head and an 
empty dress slipped over the hand of the per- 
former who animates the puppet with his thumb 
and two fingers. Another type is the doll operated 
from below by means of rods. The third type, the 
true marionette, is a puppet operated from above 
by means of strings. To this third class belong 
the puppets of Tony Sarg, Sue Hastings and Jean 
Gros. This is the style we have had most success 
with in camp. 

The height for the puppet body of an average 
man is eighteen inches. It is made of unbleached 
muslin stuffed with cotton wadding and weighted 
at the lower body, upper arms and legs as well as 
the bottom of the feet. This gives the necessary 
weight. The joints are made supple, most of them 
being joined with tape. The head and waistline 
are of stocking material. The faces are moulded 
in modeling clay and cast in plaster of paris, then 
built up from the mould with plastic wood and 
painted. Crepe hair is the easier to handle in the 
making of wigs. The hands are formed of thin 
wire wrapped with strips of adhesive tape. 

Every conceivable bit of material or promising 
property is secured during the summer for the 
costume box. That means we have very little ex- 
pense for the costuming part of the production. 
In the fact, the course pays for itself. Just as in 
the arts and crafts department, the campers pay 
for materials which we estimate to be approxi- 
mately fifty cents a puppet. If a camper does not 
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wish to pay she leaves the puppet in camp and it 
is used in another play. 

A regular bridge constructed for the purpose is 
the ideal thing for puppet shows, but we have 
found that heavy tables do almost as well. The 
table in front which is used for the stage should 
be a foot lower than the table in the back where 


1 


the puppeteers The backdrop is hung be- 


tween the tables on a cross piece of wood sup- 


ported by upright wooden sticks clamped on the 


table legs. The prescenium arch is made of yellow 
pine and measures four feet high and five feet 


long, the opel being three feet by four feet. 


This is a good proportion for an eighteen-inch 


puppet. The arch is equipped with two light 


switches and curtain rod. Other lights in tin can 
reflectors ar from the sides. 
As our campet yme and go through the sum- 
mer I have the habit of giving little talks 
at different issemblies on the history of 
puppets and their present use. In this way a 
camper knovy t she is signing up for wher 
she chooses puppet making as an activity. At first 


there seem | 


general impression that a 
puppet was thing akin to a puppy dog, but 
I am glad t that illusion is now dispelled. | 
also have books on the subject which 
the campers ma orrow. Then I put pictures of 
professional mat ettes on the bulletin board as 
well as the 1 l OSSID the puppet page of 
the Drama M 

The follow re some books we have found 
useful: 
Tony SArc's M eEsS—Viking Press 
\ Boox or } Anne Stoddard and 
Tony Sar 
MARIONETTES, } Si Winifred Mills and 
Louise Du 
A Book or M Helen Haiman Joseph 
Art BABA P YouNG PEOPLE OR 
PupPpETs—H man Joseph 
As an anti to boredom, as a panacea for 
petty trials at { lations, as a developer of the 
cultural and aesthetic sides of our nature, as an 


intellectual sti is a means of getting a real 
“thrill” out 
time pursuit 


Hobbies. 


rum existence, aS a leisure- 


better than a hobby 7—From 


“The most ing line of progress seems to 


lie in the direct of cooperation between school 
and industry oping the greatest of all our 
natural resources, the latent skills of the people.” 


—Charles R. M 





AT CAMP 


Elihu Root on the Use 


of Leisure 


Elihu Root, honored often as a statesman, re- 
ceived recognition for a less publicized phase of 
his many-sided career last night when the Na- 
tional Academy of Design presented to him its 
President’s Gold Medal for “disinterested services 
to the fine arts.” 

Mr. Root arose, flushed and apparently at a 
loss for words to reply to the high praise. He 
would accept the award but “‘not the palm leaves,” 
he said. 

“Why,” he added, “I’m a thousand times your 
debtor for the gifts the men of your calling have 
made to me.” 

At the time when he was working for the de- 
velopment of Washington along the lines favored 
by its founder, George Washington, he said, a 
struggle was going on “for something in the soul 
of America.” 

The United States had “lifted men up from a 
dismal, hopeless condition of poverty to one of 
independence, giving them greater leisure for en- 
joyment and more ample compensation for their 
work.” It was that factor alone in our history, he 
continued, “which entitles us to hope that our 
civilization will not go down as did that of Egypt, 
of Rome and of Carthage.” 

Up until the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury, he pointed out, no thought was given to how 
men so benefited were to enjoy their leisure and 
prosperity. 

“One thing was needed,” he declared. “It was 
necessary to enlarge the capacity for happiness. 
This must come from the ability to feel and sense 
the imponderables of beauty and truth. Only by 
developing such tastes for higher things can the 
grosser tastes be subjugated. 

“In the first decades of this century this battle 
for the enlargement of the capacity for happiness 
was in its first stages. Now it is impossible to go 
anywhere, to the youngest city or the smallest 
town, without coming upon evidences of a broad- 
ening sense of personal duty to know something 
about art, to learn about it and to have certain 
conceptions of what is fine. 

“When that ideal really has been accomplished 
we will be well on the way to true American 
prosperity.”—From New York Times, November 
27th, 1929. 
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tor most 


with the 


The Puritans Come to Reading 


Mary J. BREEN, 


Reading, 


J 


w England Colonies Before 1750” was 
selected by the Department of Public 


ls and Recreation of Reading, Penn- 


olor the activities of the playgrounds 


1929. 


summer of 


me followed a natural sequence, those 


revious summers being the Plains 
the Indians of the Southwest. The 
tion between the three gave a rich- 
early Colonial theme that would not 
without the basic Indian lore. 
suught old costumes, head-bands, moc- 
m-toms, and danced their war dances 

of the Pilgrims. The boys once 
il Indians and satisfied their urge 
by attacking, under proper guid- 
villages 
ay activity of the season to reflect 


»f the theme was a Colonial Tea 


bers of the playground staff to city 
end of the two weeks institute pre- 
vground season. All the play lead- 
lin Puritan garb, a handcraft proj- 


ute. A dramatization entitled The 
Swa was presented by the older 
he staff as a surprise to the newer 
viven as a demonstration of a suc- 
uund activity. Games of the period 
retreshments—not historically au- 
serve d 
week of the 


playground season 


‘ , 
scorn 


Hoppers” tournament in 
3,820 children participated in the 


tions Che 


name, “Scotch-Hoppers,” 
as a game, but new in terminology, 
he youthful imaginations. The sug- 
from the book, Child Life in Colonial 
lice Morse Earle, as did suggestions 
the other games used in connection 
erhead theme. 


ond week was given over to local play 


ground presented a Colonial dramati- 
which were selected for 


best two ot 


it the storytelling contest held every 


Director of Activities, Department of Public Playgrounds and Recreation, 


Pennsylvania 


year in a picturesque, sylvan setting in the City 
Park. The interest in the Colonial days of the 
period selected now manifested itself. Little 
Puritan maidens in demure gray and white could 
be seen on any ground waiting for their chance 
to live once more the thrilling days of long ago. 
City Park playground dramatized the Landing of 
the Pilgrims and Fourteenth and Buttonwood the 
Indians and the Jack a 
enough to be chosen to reenact them on the day 


Lanterns, successfully 
of the contest. The title of the first explains its 
action. The second told the story of an Indian 
attack on a village protected only by women and 
children, who saved themselves and their families 
by frightening the Indians away with their Jack 
o’ Lanterns. The beating of the tom-toms, the 
war cries, and the celebration of the well earned 
victory were most convincing. 

The third week brought a Colonial Lantern 
parade, one of the most inspiring spectacles that 
Reading has ever seen. Hundreds of lanterns, 
all shapes and sizes, were paraded by children in 
Colonial costume. As one of the local papers 
said, “the whole park was transformed into a bit 
of fairyland by the myriad of lanterns that flick- 
ered and glowed as darkness came.” One of 
the classifications to which awards were made was 
that of those lanterns most true to Colonial type. 

The next few weeks were devoted to Colonial 
Colonial 

village 


handcraft, emphasizing rug-making, 
dolls, villages, forts and stockades. A 
made of the twigs from trees received a ribbon 
award in the group project class. 

The storytelling contest, while not restricted 
to Colonial stories, emphasized them. Especially 
popular were those from Carolyn Bailey’s Boys 
and Girls of Colonial Days, P. Bauve’s Tales of 
the Mayflower Children, L. Lamphrye’s Days of 
the Colonists. Told by children in Colonial cos- 
tume, the stories were doubly effective. 

The theme was brought to a climax by a Colo- 
Instead of the weekly folk 


dances, games of the period were played. On the 


nial night of games. 


(Continued on page 752) 
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In the Days of Horses 


By 


WILLIAM GoULD VINAL, 


tor of the Nature Guide School, Western Reserve University 


“When knighthood was in flower” has a certain 


glamor. But uu realize that “In the days of 


horses” is rema vivid to but a few grown- 


ups? It is difficult to stand one side and see that 


changes in customs are going on today. To chil- 


a 


dren—yes, to freshmen in college—the horse, his 


harness and e drawn vehicle are “things” 


of long ago 


yet the story of the horse is 
5 


the story of man. You and | can remember when 


there were no no motor trucks, no taxis, 
no private cal 

It is but yesterday that we were reading about 
covered wagt ssing the Platte and going 
down the Ore Old “Dobbin” was walk- 
ing down a attached to a canal-boat by 
a long rope icturesque was the pony 


express and thx orses winding along a west- 


ern trail. And there was the cowboy on his mus- 
tang rounding up the big-horned cattle. And there 
was the hillside rmer hitching up his old gray 
mare to the was nd the big footed draft horse 
pounding the pavement. And can you not see 
the colorful jocl n his race horse? Where, 
oh where, is t of yesterday? 

The followi er was given to fifty fresh- 
men in the Scl f Education and to fifty teach- 
ers who had beet service for an average of 
eight years d so much fun trying it out 


that | am set 


for others to enjoy. 





Some of you will like to try it out. The results 
are enlightening, often amusing, and to those who 
have experienced the days of horses they may 
even be pathetic: 


Measure Your Horse Sense 


Where did you spend your childhood ? 

Town or City........; Approximate Popula- 
ot: ee ee 

Check the following that you have experi- 
enced : 


The following vocabulary pertains to the horse. 
You are not expected to know every word. Fol- 
low each step carefully. 

Number the word that corresponds to each part 
in the drawing. Place numbers to left of words. 

Number all words that pertain to the food or 
to eating as 30. 

Number all words that pertain to color as 31. 

Number all words that pertain to kinds of 
horses as 32. 

Number all words that pertain to the motion 
of a horse as 33. 

Number all words that pertain to horse-drawn 
vehicles as 34. 

Number all words that pertain to the person 
who has to do with the horse as 35. 

Number all words that pertain to the care of 
a horse as 36. 

Number all words that pertain to a means of 
preventing the free roaming of a horse as 37. 

Number all words that pertain to the mental 
reactions of a horse as 38. 

In a brief way give the meaning of each word 
that you have not numbered. 





fee, ll ccc iin amma 


ankle 
barn. 
bayh 
bit 
blan! 
blinc 
brid! 
brid! 
brea 
bree 
brok 
bron 
brow 
buck 
buck 
bugs 
calk 
cant 
cava 
cent 
char 
ches 
chec 
cher 
coll 
colt 
com 
cor! 
cov 
cOoW 
cOoW 
crut 
cru 
cur! 
dap 
dar 
dob 
doc 
driv 
elb« 
equ 
equ 
fet! 
fill 
foa 
fod 
fi Tr 
for 


be 


th 
th 


al 
th 


a 


ankle 
barnyard 
bayhorse 
bit 
blanketed 
blinders 
bridle 
bridlepath 
breaking 
breeching 
broken 
broncho 
bproughan 
buckb« ard 
buckstang 
buggy 
calk 
cantel 
cavalt 
centaul 
charger 
chest 
check 

che l, 

cf yl il 


| 
colt 





amongst If! 


the crupper, 


30° ( the Sl 


1 but onlv & 


hers knew about a tallyho. 


IN THE DAYS 


“Get up” pony express 
gig provender 
graze quartered 
grooming rampant 
hack reins 
hackney roadster 
halter roan 
halter-break saddle 
hames shaft 
harness shaggy 
high-strung shied 
hitch shoe 
hitching shy 

hitch up sire 
harness sniff 
hobble snort 

hoof sorrel 
hoof-beat spavin 
rse-hair spur 


post 


rse laugh stable 
rse’s neck stable boy 
stage coach 
rsepower stall 
trough stallion 
hostlet stampede 
jade steed 
joc] steeple chase 
sulky 
kn surcingle 
lasso tail 
lather tallyho 
leode team 
litter thorough-bred 
throat 
timothy 
tow-path 
nettl trotter 
mire tug 
mustang unhorsing 
I l unicorn 
¢ veterinary 
neighs well-broken 
whinny 
whit 
whiffle tree 
whoa 
ted wisp 
piebald wrist 


1orsepond 


ho 
} 

} 
rit 
ho 
ho 
} 


of the Results 


old and young, knew about the cov- 
of the freshmen to 30% 


1 


This might 


for by the covered wagon in the 
per cent. of the freshmen to 


ichers knew what color “beige” hose 


60% of the teachers would know a 
15% of the freshmen would 
his would suggest that although 


of teachers still know their horses 


& generation will be more versed in 
rayon hose! 
rds as crupper, breeching, hames, sur- 
and stallion have become obsolete 
eshmen. Of the teachers 30% knew 


30% the breeching, 10% the hames, 


ircingle, 30% the tug, and 90% stallion. 
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All knew the reins, a colt, whoa, and veterinary. 

Fifteen teachers spelled “‘surcingle” correctly, 
and no freshmen. This is one of the words that 
was given me in a spelling test when I took the 
examination for high school. 

Some of the teachers thought that the surcingle 
was the belt, a spavin was a bunion, and that 
dock should be called bobbed. 

As to the freshmen, 30% had never heard of 
a pony in Latin, 10% had never ridden in a wagon, 
5% had harnessed a horse, 50% had ridden a 
horse once but only 40% had ridden twice, and 
after that the number of rides diminished rapidly. 
To them the word wisp is unknown. The nearest 
that any freshman came to it was that the horse 
“wisped” his tail! 


Janesville’s Parks 


Janesville, Wisconsin, has recently acquired 
three important river parks, two by gift and the 
third by purchase. All of these areas were sug- 
gested for parks in John Nolen’s city plan ten 
years ago. 

Goose Island Park was purchased by the Lions 
Club for the city to preserve an old swimming 
hole and skating rink. As planned the develop- 
ment will involve much filling. It will provide for 
a public play field, a playground for small chil- 
dren, and a beach with a boat house separated by 
formal mall from a bathing beach with bath house. 
The boat house water area will be used in winter 
for ice skating, the house being used as a warming 
the skaters. 
streams and bays with both formal and informal 


house for Pools, gardens, small 
gardening, and under water lighting in pools are 
part of the development plan. 

Jeffris Park, a marshy tract of twenty-nine 
acres, was given to the city by Mack Jeffris. The 
plan of development for this area worked out 
largely in cooperation with the Isaac Walton 
league of Janesville, provides for a playground, 
picnic areas and a wooded semi-wild area as a 
refuge for birds and finally a six-acre pond of 
The League will use this pond 
for planting and raising bass for stocking rivers 


irregular outline. 


and lakes. 

Monterey Park is now largely under water, but 
with considerable filling thirty-eight acres of good 
park land will be created on which will be located 
behind a semi-formal entrance a high school ath- 
letic field, a practice football field, parking space 
and a combination grandstand and field house. 








a 
“ =< 4 
Mat king the 
Nature trails everywhere making our parks 
more interesting places in which to enjoy the out- 
of-doors. And nature guides and park officials 
are using mu nuity in making the markers 


story that the hiker will in- 


tell so fascinati 
crease his knoy e of nature in a most pleasur- 


able way. 


The Metrop Park system of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has de nature trails in North Chag- 
rin and Brecl e parks. The markers used 
are so different few of them are given as 


typical exam] 


In the North Chagrin Nature Trail 


“The Cleve luseum of Natural History, in 
cooperation with the Metropolitan Park Board, 
has establishe ture trail in this park for the 
purpose of p1 fellowship between you and 
the living thi elling here You are invited 


— 
caluil. 


to share it. 


“The wil ide the strangle-hold famous 
before Chamy was ever heard of. There 
are hundred plants waging a silent death- 
grapple wit! in this woods.” 

“Some pe e wine from the flowers of 
the elderbe ; make pie from its fruit; 
but to the si vho makes a whistle from 
its pithy st ls as much enjoyment as to 


any be «ly eo 


‘The nut-l of the witchhazel shrub re- 
quires two s ature. Wands from its 
wood are thi ive magic power to detect 
water.” 

“Meet a bracket fungus, 
living parasit The underside of 
this fungus rite drawing material for 
amateur arti 

“Even a b d like the wild grape has 
strict laws of conduct unto itself. It will be found 


OSes die ee 


always to coi in a clockwise direction. 


Some vines religiously counter-clock- 
wise twiners.”’ 
“The wiry st the maiden hair fern were 


T 


useful to the | a material for binding 


and weaving.” 

“*The mills | grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding small lere is an example of the 
slow mill-lik in making soils. Winds 
blow down these cient trees, which fall, cling- 
ing desperately to the ground. Their roots bring 
to the surface mat from down deep which 
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Nature Trail 


then mixes with fresh plant mould forming new 
soil. It works like spading a garden.” 

“The seed of the white baneberry would make 
fine dolls’ eyes for some little girl who could not 
afford the ‘made in Germany’ specimens.” 

“Twisted stalk is yet another member of the 
fraternity of lily relative familiar to this type of 
damp shady woods. Its close resemblance to false 
spikenard, false bellwort, and 
Solomon’s seal, is a challenge to your powers of 


Solomon's seal, 
observation.” 

“Have you noticed that as the red maple out- 
grows its skin and the smooth bark becomes split 
and sloughs off, a pattern resembling watered silk 
is formed ?” 

“Every soda-jerker knows this plant—the drug- 
store cowboy’s friend—the sarsaparilla.”’ 

“Does moss always grow on the north side of a 
tree? Yes, when the north side is the damp side. 
This is not moss, however, but green algae.” 

“The 


fruit which looks like the trademark of the fam- 


cucumber tree gets its name from its 
ous ‘Heinz 57.’ ” 

“Green brier is the misanthrope of the lily 
family. In its blossom it offers only a niggardly 
show of beauty, and then as a further spur to your 
admiration it arms itself with thorns.” 

“The Christmas fern is recognized by its scaly 
stem. It is also called Polystichura arostichoides, 
but never mind!” 

“It is characteristic of the basswood tree to be- 
come hollow in old age. Hollow basswoods are 
favorite haunts of wild bees, for the blossoms pro- 
vide a source of nectar near at hand.” 
This 


ing here in the woods reaches up for light. Its 


“Trees prune themselves. beech grow- 


lower branches die and drop off as the crown 
The 


growing in the open, would be broad and spread- 


shoulders its way up. same tree, were it 
ing.” 

“According to Norse tradition the tree of the 
Universe (Yggdrasil) was an ash. According to 
history the manna of Biblical fame was the gum 
of an European ash. And according to hard- 
headed business the ash is a tree of many uses 
where a hard tough wood is desired. This is 
white ash.” 

“The watery, starchy root of Indian cucumber 
is edible if you are hungry enough. But please 
don’t eat these unless you are actually starving! 


We want other folks to see them.” 
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MARKING THE 


“ee 


nature doth contrive! 
Examine any spray of leaves and notice how each 


’Tis wonderful how 
one is placed so as to catch its share of sunlight. 
Sunlight and water are meat and drink, as it were, 
to a green plant.” 

“The root of sweet cicely is anise-flavored. 
But take care ! 
hemlock, a 


The plant closely resembles poison 


related species naturalized from 


Europe which is notorious as the source of the 
potion that killed Socrates.” 
“Run vour hand along a stalk of this bedstraw 


11 
| 
I 


and then we'll leave it to you to decide if you 


want it in your tick.” 

‘‘Sermons in stones, books in the running 
brooks and good in everything,’ said Mr. Shakes- 
peare. These stones and this brook have their 
stories. Can you read them ?” 

“Partridge berry is a trailing evergreen with 
twin inside flowers and brilliant red berries. Its 
year-round beauty makes it the object of woods 
ravishers. It a plant needing protection.” 

“Trailing strawberry, as a common name for 
the trail icnymus, is merely a figure of 
speecl rs sure, it does bear berries, too, but 
oh! the difference in taste !”’ 

“Don’t be fooled. This maple-like plant is no 
maple tree at all, but the maple-leafed viburnum 

one of a numerous group of shrubs and the 
commonest of its tribe in these woods. 

“X ma e spot where you find yourself. 
The Natur ou have just completed is one 
of four offe Cleveland’s Metropolitan Parks 
Syste The map shows the location of three 
other ( tain nature trails. 

Along Brecksville Nature Trail 

“Welcome Here is a Nature Trail. It has 


been laid with the aim of fostering closer acquain- 


tance between you and the dwellers of this place. 
You are urged, first of all, to enjoy what has 
here been done, but also to help preserve it for 
others. This trail was established by the Wom- 


en’s City Clu 


}as a public gift and in memory of 
Harriet Keeler, botanist, author, and nature lover. 
“Collaborators: Cleveland Metropolitan Park 


Board and Cleveland Museum of Natural His- 
tory.” 
“Cinquefoil masquerades as its better, and de- 


ceives the innocent into thinking it is wild straw- 


berry. Here you may learn to distinguish the 
two. Cinquefoil, as the name signifies, has a leaf 
of five ; strawberry, of three.” 


“At the end of this string is a shadbush—a 


NATURE 
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scrubbly tree made conspicuous in early spring 
by its white blossoms. It got its name from the 
fact that in the east it was in bloom at the time 
when the shad were ascending the coastal streams 
to spawn.” 

“Wild strawberries multiply by underground 
runners as well as by seeds. Unlike most familiar 
fruits which have their seeds inside, strawberry 
seeds are found studding the surface of the berry. 
Please try to leave this maturing fruit so it can 
prove our story.” 

“M-m-m-m blueberries! This shrub which is 
not plentiful in this vicinity—is no more prized 
than it deserves. It thrives on sour soil grate- 
fully producing the berries we like so much in 
pie. Please leave these berries for others to see.” 

“Devil’s bit or blazing star is a member of the 
lily family—and an adorning one at that, say we!” 

“Our cultivated gooseberry was evolved by 
selectively eliminating the prickles which protect 
the fruit of this, its wild cousin. 
inedible if 


Wild goose- 


berries are not you can abide the 
thorns.” 

“This is the sort of thing that makes a nature 
lover feel good—a rare species. Here we have a 
mountain maple, a tree by no means common in 
our woods. 


to the left.” 


Compare it with the red maple just 


“Tread lightly, please, and preserve this cher- 
ished specimen of blue-eyed grass which is not 
grass at all, but a delicate sister to the buxom 
iris.” 

“Here is a warning that when you're lest you 
should not put too much faith in the statement 
The 


moss (in truth net moss but algae) on these two 


that moss grows on the north side of a tree. 
trees is on opposite sides.” 
“The race is on! These young saplings, of 
ironwood, hornbeam, and wild cherry principally, 
have seeded this clearing as thick as grass spears. 
Next must come elimination which is accomplished 
by shading out. Hence the race for light. What 
appears to be intense sociability is really a bitter 
struggle of life and death.” 

“Treat this plant with respect. It is nettle, and 
the tiny stiff hairs on its stem can puncture your 
skin and at the same time inject enough poison 
(formic acid) to cause considerable irritation.” 

“Page a silk worm—here’s food for it—a red 
mulberry tree. Mulberries have toothed, heart- 
shaped leaves with now and then one occurring 
with a rounded notch cut in it.” 


“The bark of the slippery elm is an old fash- 
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USE 


for a husky throat. It exudes 


Slippery 


eher than those of the Amer- 


merson, ‘is a plant whose vir- 
Dock is not 
European immigrant. It is a 
ices and stripped ground. Its 
; 


ch dries on the stalk, affords 
‘tobacco’ to those who smoke 


lelion is a corruption of the 


on. It means lion’s tooth. 


ites that it, like all of us 100% 


rom the old world.” 
usually found along water 


unmistakable with their white 
which the old bark has scaled 


rous root of Indian cucumber 
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estly, it isn’t good enough to 


these few plants which are 
Nature Trail specimens.” 


le. The ‘nature trail’ 


way to the parking space. If 


roused any curiosity in you 
of this region, you could 
Keeler, for 


o make Harriet 


your mentor. Harriet 


named, 


local citizen who found a 
ich recreation as we have en- 
amateur naturalist 


€ was an 


inence to her own pleasure 


wing things she loved.” 


of Parks 


pend the money of the people 
rovements and develop- 
d quite another to properly 


lure citizens to put 


profit by the invest- 


ounty Park Commis- 


served, is exemplary, in that 
and developed, but 


t up for inducing the public 
eatest possible use. 

ose who have had occasion to 

e that the Park Commission, 


» more than active to 


oyvees are 


ich undertakings a success. 


OF PARKS 


Playgrounds have been set up in several places 
throughout the county, and the record of attend. 
ance at these playgrounds is fair evidence that 
they are very attractive and competently managed, 

Those who have had occasion to test it haye 
found that the entire corps of park policemen 
seem bent on having the public obtain all the en- 
joyment out of park territory, and are extending 
their aid in every conceivable way to make occu- 
pancy of the parks by the public enjoyable in full 
extent. They are guides and supervisors rather 
than policemen to those using the parks, although 
they are fully on the alert to see to it that park 
property is not abused and that the enjoyment of 
the many is not marred by the improper acts of 
the few. 

The people of Union County have never had 
such an appreciative attitude toward the whole 
park enterprise as after they have put the parks 
in some manner to use. And their attitude, it is 
seen, is going to develop favorably, along with the 
equipping of the parks for their further use and 
enjoyment. 

It is seen, in other words, that one of the most 
profitable investments the people of Union County 
have made is in park property. This would not 
appear to the extent that it does appear if it were 
not for the fact that the people are beginning to 
realize that the whole vast enterprise is being well 
Editorial Elizabeth, New 


managed. from the 


Jersey, Daily Journal. 


Campaign for a Tropical National Park.— 
As a result of a bill before the last Congress which 
was signed by the President, the National Park 
Service is making an investigation of the advisa- 
bility of establishing a national park to be known 
as the Tropic Everglades National Park in the 
state of Florida. The Florida state legislature at 
its last session created the Tropic Everglades Park 
Commission, a state body whose function will be 
to cooperate with the Interior Department and the 
National Park Service. A park representative of 
America’s tropics would, it is believed by many, 
he a welcome addition to our splendid national 
park system. 


“Externalism is the chief American sin against 
the search of true inward happiness.”—John 


Dewey. 
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Activities for "Teen Age Girls 


One of the most serious problems confronting 
playground workers is “how may we attract and 
serve a larger number of girls of the teen age?” 

This problem was discussed at the Recreation 
Conference of the Western Division of the P. R. 
A. A. held in Berkeley, California, in April, by 
Mrs. Mildred Van Werden, Director of Girls 
Activities of the Los Angeles Playground and 
Recreation Department, who has made a special 
effort to discover the reasons why girls begin to 
drop out of the playground when they reach this 
age. 

Some of the reasons given Mrs. Van Werden 
were heavier school duties, the music lessons and 
extra curricular studies, increased home duties, 
increased supervision of this age of girl, espe- 
cially among the foreign families, a feeling of con- 
tempt with 
childhood and the fear of ridicule of other com- 


for play because of its association 
panions, and change of interest as an enlarged and 
broadening horizon in the girl’s life leads her away 


from the home, school and playground to a 
broader field of adventure. 

To meet these objections Mrs. Van Werden 
suggests that the first approach is to secure the 
interest of 


the girl to 


the girls in the activities and through 
demonstrate to the mother the worth- 
whileness of the program. 

In working out a program of activities which 
will hold girls at teen age, the Los Angeles Play- 
ground and Recreation Department is cooperating 
with the Camp Fire Girls, the Girl Scouts and 
Girl Reserves, and many of the grounds have from 
one to four of such groups meeting at its centers. 
In one small community, a new playground made 
a home for three Camp Fire Groups. While the 
directors do not assume the duties of leadership 


themselves it is their responsibility to find volun- 


teers. 

For the girls who cannot, because of the cost, 
belong to any of the groups established under 
these national organizations, an effort is being 


made to plan some type of club which will do for 


1 


these girls with a minimum of expenditure or at 


no cost, what is being done for the other groups. 
This experiment 
Angeles. 


In order t 


10w being worked out in Los 
satisfy the girls’ developing taste in 
regard to activities, the playground program must 
be comprehensive and varied. The Los Angeles 


playgrounds which show the largest attendance of 


teen age girls are usually those which are offering 
the broadest programs. Dramatics, pageantry, 
dancing, music, athletics, handcraft, parties, swim- 
ming, hiking and games are provided to give the 
girl some outlet for her social and recreational 
instincts. 

The backward or unsocial girl is often over- 
looked. How is she to be reached? Timidity, 
awkwardness, and lack of opportunity for par- 
ticipation are usually the cause of her diffidence. 
Dramatics of the right kind which do not exploit 
the individual, games, dancing where grace and 
rhythm of a group are emphasized and parties 
which are carefully planned so that the entire 
group takes part and no one is a wall flower, will 
help these girls. 

“The girls who were coming to my playground 
for social and outdoor activities,” said Mrs. Van 
Werden, “objected to mixed parties because they 
said that the boys were uncouth and did not know 
how to behave at parties and yet they wanted to 
be given an opportunity for meeting with them. 
In order to remedy this, I gathered together thirty 
or forty of these boys and gave them eight weeks 
of training and instruction in behavior, dancing 
and party games. The girls were not present, but 
[ depended upon a few women, some of them 
mothers of the boys, for assistance. The parties 
we had for the boys and girls were much more 
successful and popular after that. 

“The problem of social recreation for a mixed 
group of boys and girls in their teens is presenting 
itself to us. As the schools are taking care of their 
social recreation fairly well, it has seemed wise 
to us to think of the girls who have left school 
to go to work, who are in part-time school or 
who have finished school and miss the school in- 
terests. Social evenings of music, party games and 
some dancing are developed with varying success. 
It is sometimes difficult to find these young people. 
Many of them are seeking commercialized recrea- 
tion. 

“Our Industrial Division is handling this ques- 
tion in a very efficient manner with a wide range 
of activities. Canoeing, horseback riding, hiking, 
picnicking and golfing are offered. Play days, 
gymnasium classes and parties are planned. 

“The athletics and games 
have a very valuable place in our program and 


outdoor activities, 


are very popular on our playgrounds. In a recent 
questionnaire among Junior High School stu- 
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1 


dents, outd the highest popular 


vote.” 

One of tl to promote the games 
and athletics 1 sane and wholesome 
way. The us days is a solution to this 
problem and | with success. 

The inter Jem has become so 
keen in Los t a Girls’ Council has been 
organized wit itat s trom all groups 
interested ram for girls 
which has 1 tive: “to promote 
a better undet t the needs of all girls in 
the communit L ram of cooperation 
to meet thos ndeavor to bring to the 


girls in Los ness of their civic 


responsib111t1es é t aims to serve as 


Bald 


a clearing | formation in the field of 
a 


girls’ worl ice where executives and 


leaders of together and 


exchange the trat leas. It aims to 
promote girls’ ty-wide in scope.” One 
of the achi the group has been a city- 
wide study tivities and the holding of 
a conferet Girlhox 


Women Basketball 
Othcials 


“We W len Tor basketball 

ae acest of a, ‘ell-trained 
omecialis | ipable, well-traimme 
“nal ne? n} h; > ne 
COacnes a We OTL) lave One 
woman phys vn and she doesn’t 
even attem}] thall game. So 


what are w 


This is t t of the recreation 
executive wv : sked why he uses 
men officials | etball games. The 
problem o trained and experienced 


women to er irls’ basketball is 
one of the ties that recreation 
directors al re having to face 
in many especially in the 
small commu in t south. The few 
women physi tors a ible are either too 
busy, are poo! es, or are disinterested in 
the type of | their community. 
Therefore tl rt in this very important 
recreational 

How to get ned women is a problem 


that recreat s; and school superintend- 


ents all over the country are anxious to solve. The 
National Basketball Committee of the Women’s 
Section, American Physical Education Associa- 
tion, recognized this as an outstanding problem 
and sought to solve it by the formation of a 
Women’s National Officials Rating Committee. 
This was done in 1928 by Grace Jones, National 
Basketball Chairman, at the request of eight local 
boards which had been functioning in their respec- 
tive cities training women to meet the constant 
demand for competent women officials. Recently 
this National Rating Committee became a sub- 
committee of the Women’s Section, A. P. E, A. 
The committee is made up of women who are 
Grade A National Women’s Basketball Officials. 
Each as far as is possible represents one of the 
local examining boards 

The National Officials Rating Committee sends 
theoretical examinaticns to local boards for can- 
didates wishing to try for a national rating. Those 
passing with a grade of seventy-five per cent or 
above and recommended by the local board, are 
| 


eligible for the national examination which is 


given by a Grade A national official and two mem- 
bers of the local examining committee. Candidates 
who receive ninety per cent in both these exam- 
inations are rated as national officials and their 
certificates should be acceptable anywhere. The 
National Officials Rating Committee is endeavor- 
ing to meet the needs for well-trained women offi- 
cials. It is constantly improving its service and 
welcomes criticism and suggestions that will in- 
crease its work. The chairman of this committee, 
Helen Shedden, explains that this committee will 
have failed in its purpose if any of its members 
promote directly or indirectly inter-school ath- 
letics, either because of their interest in competi- 
vr other benefits to them- 


tion or for financial 


selves. She expects officials will use every oppor- 
tunity to encourage athletics for all under the most 
favorable conditions possible. Full information in 
regard to the organization of local boards. rating 
of officials, etc., will be found in the new Spalding 


Official Basketball Guide for 1929-30. 


“No one today need argue for recreation or 
apologize for the human need for leisure. It is 
not a weakness but a strength. .. . The healthful- 
ness of true leisure, especially in the make-haste 
present day is sensed even by those who cannot 
Bernard J, Fagan. 


realize all its potentialities.” 





GIRLS’ WEEK 
Girls’ Week in 
Cincinnati 


Extensive plans are being made in Cincinnati 
for Girls’ Week to be held March 10th to 16th. 
Forty organizations, including all the important 
women’s the private and parochial schools, 
the led »1f Mothers’ Clubs and all groups 
interest n girls’ activities are cooperating with 
the rea Commission to make the 
ve ess. The object, as stated, is “to 
concent! ttention of the people of the city on 
the tivities of girls; to show the citizens 
how it e for them to make the lives of the 
11 e1 | more useful and to demon- 
strate to t rls how it is possible to lead these 
fin esting and more useful lives.” 

k are designated as follows: 
Mo ‘Ter Health; Tuesday, The 
( | Wednesday, The Girl and 
Ai he Gul and Her Mother; 
Fy Her Recreation; Saturday, 
Sunday, The Girl and 
H ection with the Girl and Her 
i ( Girls’ Achievement Fair 
wl e form of a display of articles 
will be a sort of hobby fair 
lowntown location where all 

t t iew the exhibit. 
man in each activity has been 
uD] For instance, the head of the 
Py ( ition here is chairman of T/ic 
G committee. Mrs. Emma 
W. 1 ! voman member of the Pub- 
ec! ommission, has been elected chair- 
man, wit \ladden of the Recreation Com- 


Research Scholarship in 
the Field of Women’s 


Athletics 


Section ot! \Women’s Athletics of the 
Ameri ‘hvsical Education Association has 
O ntain during the year 1930-1931 a 
graduate larship to the amount of $500.00 at 


Si e collece or unt‘ 


ersity in the United States. 


everal institutions are being considered as pos- 
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sibilities for the work, but the final selection will 
depend upon the candidate accepted. The study 
will involve research along the lines of the physi- 
ological effects of different types of competition 
upon girls, and should result in a thesis or pub- 
lication for the benefit of those interested. It is 
understood that the holder of this scholarship will 
devote her full time to this study and will qualify 
as a candidate for a higher degree if she does not 
already hold one. 

An applicant for the scholarship should possess 
a bachelor’s degree from a recognized college or 
university. She should have majored in Physical 
Education either in the institution from which she 
received her degree or be a graduate of a normal 
school of Physical Education. It is recommended 
that she have a strong science background, some 
teaching experience, and some training. Appli- 
cants should submit complete information regard- 
ing age, education and experience before April 1, 
1930, to Florence A. Somers, 79 Washington St., 
East Orange, N. J. This should include a picture 
of the candidate, a transcript of her college or 
university record, and a marked catalogue. She 
should also give two names for reference con- 
cerning her qualifications and indicate her reasons 
for making application for the scholarship. 


+ . 
A New Handcraft 
Pro ject 

Less than a cent apiece when the materials are 
purchased in a quantity is the cost of the cork ship 
models which the Playground and Recreation De- 
partment of Los Angeles has recently inaugurated 
as a part of its handcraft program. And all the 
materials needed are ordinary pins, matches, 
wooden toothpicks, glue, paper, crayoia, shoe 
thread and common bottle corks. The project is 
outlined in two books by Peter W. Adams of the 
Los Angeles Playground and Recreation Depart- 
ment, who was for many years a sailor and a 
mate in American windjammers. They are Cork 
Ships and How to Make Them and Clipper Ships 
Done in Cork Models. Both are published by E. T. 
Dutton and Company, New York City. Cork 
Ships gives the history of sail ships from the time 
of the river craft on the Nile in ancient Egypt 
down to the advent of the steamship. There are 
twenty-five different tvpes of ships described with 
directions for making little vork models of them. 


(Continued on page 753) 
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Our Folks 
Mrs. Chester larsh, who since the organi- 
zation of the Westchester County, New York, 
Recreation Commission and the inception of the 
work, has served as Director of Recreation, has 


resigned that posit to become Director of the 


Westchester Wo! yp which is to be conducted 
under the auspi the Commission. In the 
workshop arts, crafts and nature activities will 
be developed to an unusual degree. This experi- 


ment in the development of an art center under 


a municipal recré department will be most 


significant and o1 ich recreation departments 
through the count | watch with great interest. 
George Hjelt has served for a number of 
years as Superintendent of Recreation in Los 
Angeles, Califor | take up his work on April 
Ist as Mrs. Mat 


County. Raymor 


successor in Westchester 


Supervisor of the Con- 
struction and Maintenance Department of the 
Los Angeles Dep of Playground and Rec- 
reation, has been appointed to succeed Mr. Hjelte 


as superintendent reation in Los Angeles. 


On January Ist, Dr. L. R. Burnett, formerly 
Superintendent of Recreation for Paterson, New 
Jersey, assumed t ities of Director of Phys- 


ical Education saltimore, Mary- 

land. He is succeed n Paterson, New Jersey, 

by Alfred P. | 
C. A. Emmot 


now Superintendent of 


Recreation in Bloor New Jersey, where he 
succeeds C. C. V t, deceased. Mr. Emmons 
was formerly i1 f the recreation of Perth 
Amboy. 

Miss Sophi ick took up her work on 


December lst as rintendent of Recreation in 


Lakewood, Ohi 


John F. Mur f Elmhurst, Long Island, 
Physical Directo Queens Lodge, B. P. O. 
Elks, has been named Supervisor of Recreation 
in Queens Park ) n, by Park Commissioner 
James Butler. 1 st is a new one, having 
been incorporate e budget of the Queens 
Park Department orough of Queens, Long 
Island, for 1930, proved by the Board of 
Estimate. Mr. Muri was graduated from Co- 
lumbia Universit vhere he took a course in 
boys’ work. For t he served on the play- 


grounds of Mar in charge of the 


K. of C. center it ) for several years. 


Stephen T’. Mather 


Stephen T. Mather was for many years the 
Director of the National Park Service. In that 
position he greatly developed the recreational use 
of our national parks and, indeed, was the leader 
in establishing the policy of widespread recrea- 
tional use which now inspires the National Park 
Service. He recently retired because of ill health, 
John Hays Hammond is the chairman oft a special 
Stephen T. Mather Appreciation Committee which 
is receiving funds for the creation of a testimonial 
to his national service. The plan is to secure a 
fund of at least $150,000 to erect some out-of- 
doors memorial such as a gateway to Tioga Pass 
in the Yosemite Valley or a chapel and community 
house in the Yosemite Valley or a park boulevard 
lined with redwood trees or Douglas fir, or pos- 
sibly to found a chair at the University of 
California for the study of the out-of-doors. The 
committee consists of prominent lovers of the 
out-of-doors from all over the country. The 
Treasurer is George W. White, the President of 
the Metropolitan National Bank, \Vashington, 
D. C. It was hoped the plan would be consum- 
mated during the lifetime of this great leader in 
national recreation work to whom the entire coun- 
try is so greatly indebted, but his death occurred 


on January 22nd before the fund’s completion. 





STEPHEN T. MATHER 
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The Louden 
Giant 
Whirl-Around 


HE LOUDEN 

Giant Whirl- 

Around is almost a 
full play-ground equip- 
ment in itself, and a 
very satisfactory one if 
limited space or limited 
appropriation makes it 
impossible to install a 
complete line of equip- 














ment. It requires a 
space in your  play- 
ground only 30 feet 


square. To what better 
use could you put a plot 
of ground that size? 


It will entertain fifty or 
more children at one 
time, safely and delight 
fully—at Jowest cost 
per child. It is more 
than 50 feet in circum- 
ference; strong; easily 
oper: ted 





| Consider Louden Equipment for 
Your Spring Playground Needs 


THETHER you plan complete new playground in- 
stallations, or merely additions or replacements 


for present equipment, you will be interested in 
seeing the Louden line before you buy. It is the most 
complete of all playground equipment lines, with a variety 
of health-building and fun-making devices that meet 
every playground condition, for children of all ages. 








Louden playground devices are sturdy and durable—de- 
signed for absolute safety as well as for the pleasure and 
the healthful recreation that they will bring to the chil- 
dren of your community. 
Ask for the Louden book “For the Safety, 
Health and Happiness of Young America.” 
You will find it helpful and interesting 
—useful for present or future reference. 


LOUDEN PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Manufactured by J. E. Porter Corp. 
118 Broadway Ottawa, IIl. 


RLOUDE 


Mint niitintin Speck ao etd adh ode aida aes. 
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“DA-LITE” TLLUMINATION 


practically doubles the play-period on playgrounds, swimming pools, etc. 
No necessity of telling Recreational Directors that many, adults especially, 
will participate in games at night who could not do so during the day. 


Let us tell you about its patented and exclusive features—adjustability 
and ventilation, not to be had on any other projector. 


An installation of “DA-LITES” last Summer made possible horse-racing 


at night. 


Better Light at Less Cost 


There are degrees of light. The “DA-LITE” Projector approaches nearer 
100% efficiency than any other. A saving of from 50 to 75% in current con- 
sumption has been effected by them when replacing other types; and the 
original cost much less. 


her playground devices or equipment for swimming pools and bathing beaches. 


Anderson, Indiana 








AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 

















Clipper 


5636 La 








A PENNY PROJECT! 


Cork Sh ps 


make them. 


Ships, done in 


cork models. $1.25 


PETER ADAMS 
Mirada Avenue 
Hollywood, California 


and how to 





$1.25 


' OE 




















Book Reviews 


Cork SHIPS 
Adams. Pu 
York. Price 

The romance 
pared by a mar 
seas. For boys 
trom the time 
the seas, throug 
the modern 
trove. The 
accompany 
models, make tl 


book. 


CLIPPER SHIPS 
Adams. Pu 
York. Pri 

It is difficult 
few matches, 

bined with a 

result in these 

with their snow 
years carried th¢ 
port of the world 
making the model 
fascinating histor 

captains, speed 1 


this book pre- 
his life on the 
ild relive the days 
ian vessels plowed 
ng ships down t 
resents a treasure 
ngly told which 

these little 


1 


mere handcratt 


By Peter W. 
@& Co., New 


for sails com- 
patience can 
beautiful clippers 
at for so many 
States into every 
the directions for 
iven us bits of the 


us clippers, their 


"lease mention PLAYGROUND AND 


<PLORATION. Reading With 
Fitzhugh Green. Published 
Association, Chicago, IIli- 


THE ROMANCE OF MopeERN | 
a Purpose. No. 46. By 
by the American Library 
Mois, Price, 35c. 

This course has been prepared for those who wish to 
follow the romance of modern exploration. It comprises 


a brief introduction to the subject and a guide to six 
fascinating books planned to give a picture of exploration 
at the Poles, under the sea, in the air and into the 
desert. 

THe LITERATURE OF AMERI Scio0oL AND COLLEGE 


ATHLETICS. By W. Carson Ryan, Jr. Published by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
leaching, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

\ publication which will be of keen interest to recrea- 
tion workers and physical education directors has ap- 
peared in Bulletin No. 24 of the Carnegie Foundation. 
Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Professor of Education at 
Swarthmore College, is responsible for this volume in 
which he presents a summary of a great mass of material 
on athletics studied. Dr. Ryan follows this with digests 
of the more important books, treatises and articles on 
the subject. “The volume,” states Dr. Henry S. Pritch- 
President of the Carnegie Foundation, in his intro- 
has been 
American college athletics and to 


e 
ett, 

duction, “is a serious effort to assemble what 
written concerning 
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Strangers Visit Lighted School House 
(Continued from page 711) 

and prevents the boys and girls from running in 
and out during the evening. I will probably be 
here to see you when you come Wednesday eve- 
ning. I am always around the main entrance at 
the opening in the evening and to say ‘( ;00d-bye’ 
to the people when the center closes. Yes, it does 
make everyone feel more at home. 

“Well, good night. 


and you’re coming Wednesday evening 


I will see you all tomorrow 


evening 


g, 
and bring the little children to the movie, aren’t 


vou? all enjoy 


That’s fine! [| know you will 


living in Milwaukee. Good night! 
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New! Fascinating! Educational! 


FOURSOME CHECKERS 


Our four handed checker game is 
already in Angeles 
Playgrounds and is “going over big.” 


installed Los 





It is scientific and more interesting 

than ordinary checkers. Play part- 

ners “lone wolf.” Checkers four 

colors—can jump over three colors 
| iction—fun! 


ye bbers prices 


to Playgrounds, 
y. a... AS 
and like groups. 
\W rite 


tails. 


de- 


- 
Lor 


Foursome Games 
118 Park Place 
Venice, Calif. 























Statistical Studv 


page 718) 


b «lies 


the 
re investing in public rec- 


are aware of 


reation but are often not informed as to the out- 
col rf 1 investment. If statistical methods 
a\ st] ! I thi will be highly justified if 
the l the recreation executives to indi- 
cate satisfaction of critical 
bodies that lollar’s worth of service is being 
re n returt each dollar invested, and 
that the 1 ts are comparable in quantity and 
qualit vith result hieved under like condi- 
of life,’ says Dr. Richard 

C. t t in no other field of human activity 
stakes and neglect become more 
oring the fact that the rec- 

! s and girls do leave indeli- 


!. Fagan. 
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Mark 


Licensed under Patents ““Junglegym’’ Trade 
of October 23, 1923 Registered United States 
March 25, 1924 Patent Office 


The children need 


no watching on the 


Junglegym 


So naturally does the Junglegym appeal t 
the children’s natural instinct to climb and 
play in groups, that supervision is not neces- 
With graduated bars only a short 
distance apart on all sides, it is absolutely 
safe as well. The magnet of the playground. 


sary. 


No. 2. Junglegym—capacity 75 children. 


Junglegym 
Junior 
Steel 


or 


Wood 


The same prin- 


Junglegym’s little brother. 
ciple and construction, but for the smaller 
children from 3 to 8. 


peso ® 


Playground Department 
Chicopee, Mass. 
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GOOD TIMES 
FOR ALL TIMES 














A CYCLOPEDIA OF 
ENTERTAINMENT 
By 


NINA B. LAMKIN 


| The most lete and satisfactory book 
of its kind «¢ compiled. Every sort of 
game, ceremony, stunt and entertainment is 
here described 

Concrete suggestions for the home, church, 
school and community 

An indispensable guide for teachers, play- 
ground directors, and all who have to do 
with recreational work. 


Over 400 pag f text and illustrations. 
ONE BOUND VOLUME PRICE $4.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th St 811 West 7th St., 
New York City Los Angeles 
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Battle Creek 
(Co l from page 724) 
said Agassiz. ngtellow’s poem, written in 
honor of his fiftiet thday contains these lines: 
“And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 
Who sang to him night and day, 
The rhymes of the universe. 
And when the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 
She would sing a more wonderful song 


99 


Or tell a more marvelous tale. 


From beautiful lake and the wooded vale, from 
mountain top and grassy plain we hear the voice 


of Nature callit 


Come on to m vour tired life 
Of toil and rry and ceaseless strife, 
To return home again after a stroll, 


With a light | heart an 


| inspired soul. 


Adventures in Home Play 
coi rom page 730) 
In one home rooms separated by portieres 


are used as a stag a group of girls who write 


ADVENTURES IN HOME 





PLAY 





Supplies and Projects for Home 
School and Camp Crafts 


Including Leatherwork, Beadwork, Basketry, Clay 

Modelling, Oil Painting, Linoleum Block Printing, 

Metalwork, Poster Card Painting, Wood Carv- 
ing, Ete. 





Primary instructions given free. Write us for catalogues 





NATIONAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
94 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 











their own plays and furnish the intermission 
music. 


One mother in Downers Grove gave drawing 
and painting lessons to four promising students 
in her neighborhood. The girls held their first 
art exhibit with the garage door serving as their 
gallery. “We invited all the children in the neigh- 
borhood to come to the exhibit dressed as Mother 
Goose characters. More than thirty children and 
many mothers joined in playing games. We had 
a stage fixed up in the yard and repeated Mother 
Goose rhymes while the children acted them out 
on the stage.”’ 

These are a few of the experiences reported in 
a pamphlet issued by the Chicago Daily News, 
which, in cooperation with the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, last year sponsored a 
city-wide home play experiment. Under the plan 
the mothers of the neighborhood assumed respon- 
sibility for leadership on specific days. 
them in planning games to be played in small play 
spaces and back yards, the Daily News published 


To help 


directions for a number of games. Delightful ex- 
cursions to parks, beaches, industries and points 
of interest were a part of the plan. 


The Puritans Come to Reading 


; : ' ee 
(Continued from page 739) 


program were familiar games not usually asso- 
ciated with pictures of the colonies. Among the 
best known appeared, Here we go round the mul- 
berry bush, Oats, peas, beans and barley grow, I 
put my right foot in, London Bridge is falling 
down. 

The theme in no way limited the regular play 


program. It did, however, motivate handcratt, 
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A NEW 








Special Certificates and College Degrees for 
students and teachers of 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


and 
ATHLETIC COACHING 
Penn State Summer Session 
June 30 to August 8 
Prominent Coaching Staff 
2xcellent Facilities 
Modern Equipment 


Special bulletin on request 
SUMMER SESSION 
State College, Pa. 


DIRECTOR OF 
The Pennsylvania State College 
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LAN DSCAPE 
ARCHITECT 


= INCREASE YOUR VALUE 
+ AND EARNING POWER 


At home—by mail you can learn the 
interesting paying art of planning prac- 
tical, economical and beautiful grounds. 
The Course that has Helped Many Play- 
ground and Park Directors and Recrea- 
ional Supervisors. 
Easy to learn—in spare time—at home. 
Be able to plan and carry out changes 
landscaping parks and grounds—and 
make your services even more 
luable 
Write for Detaile—No Obligation 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
48 Plymouth Building Des Moines, Ia. 





dramatics, and storytelling. The stories of the 
landing of the Mayflower; of the privations of 
the early colonists; of the experiences of their 
children in a new and strange land; of Chief 
Massoit, friend of the white men, and of King 
Phillip, the cruel Indian chieftain, made vague 
facts a reality and gave the history of the period 
a new I ( ( 

Buile ts popularity and colorfulness, 
the next summer will be devoted to a new period 
in the cle of American history, possibly the 
col Here, quaint customs, pic- 
turesque costumes, and graceful minuets furnish 
a strong appeal for children’s love of make-be- 
heve 2 


\ New Handcraft Project 
747) 


ued from page 


Clipt a review of the famous Yankee 


with accounts of their voyages, cargoes 


and 1 we s directions for the building 
of ¢ K¢ S 

The boys and girls taking part in this project 
lea s kinds of ships which have plowed 


the waves and different rigs in use in many lands 
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Official 
Ringer Percentage 
Chart 


J DIAMOND = 
= (xa 

















ANG up this over-sized two-color percentage 
chart and start a horseshoe tournament— 
one of the most interesting of play ground activities 
to onlookers or participants. 
We'll furnish rule books—score pads—accessories 
of all kinds, even courts, and of course, a full line 
of Diamond Official Pitching Shoes. 


Write for details 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 


4610 Grand Ave. Duluth, Minn. 





(HicacoNorMAL§cHooL 
of Physical Fducation 4. 


Be a director of Physical Education, playground supervisor, 
dancing teacher, or swimming instructor, Two-year di- 
ploma and three-year B.P.E, courses for high school gradu- 
ates, Free appointment bureau. Faculty of traine ritt 
cialists, Complete equipment. Fine dormitories. FA 
TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 17. Catalog. 


Frances Musselman, Principal, 5026 Greenwood Avenue 


For 
Young 
Women 














Box 530 Chicago, Illinois 
DIRECTORS RECREATIONAL LEADERS TEACHERS 
Do you wish 4 in your production problems and 

Monthly agazine 


T1 HE DRAMA 
Become a member of 
CHURCH AND DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Subscribing $2.50 Service $5.00 











In view of Amer- 
ica’s place in naval matters it seems fitting that 


her sons (and daughters, too) become ship-minded 


epochs of the world’s history. 


as well as air-minded. 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 750) 


marshal the information in such form that the student 
may seek out in the great mass of material those papers 
which seem significant. It is in effect an integration of 
what has been written concerning athletics in American 
colleges. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE WILLIAMS 
PORTABLE STADIUM 


we ee Ts ln 
p 
4 


Blox 

is standard equipment _ 

. at schools, colleges and ti 
playgrounds for indoor a 

and outdoor use. The oy 

structural steel supports, Pri 

Oregon Fir seats and a 

footboards are built of § — » 


light units that may be | © 
assembled by unskilled Ti 
labor. Fi 


PORTABLE — SECTIONAL — BOLTLESS — | 3 


Let your gate receipts for football, baseball, basketball, track events, - 
reviews, and shows pay for your stadium. Ask for the Williams Payment re 
Plan. Tell us your problem. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


WILLIAMS IRON WORKS Inc. | _ 


430 East 102nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Albert J. Horan Playground, Chicago, Ill. 


guard them at play 


Most youngsters are careless—especially at play. They 
persist in dashing blindly across motor lanes— 
frequently into the very path of danger. 

I } ) 2 








Keep them inside the playground where they can run 
and play to their hearts’ content. Mark the limits of 
your property—set up danger lines—install PAGE 
Fence for positive protection. 


64 Service Plants erect Page Fence everywhere. Near 
you is a PAGE Fence expert—a local organization—a 
member of the Page Fence Association. He will gladly 
give you complete fencing service from first plans to 
final erection. Write the Page Fence Association, Dept. 
B21, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., for his name 
and address today. 


INVESTIGATE! Page fabric available in 
Copperweld non-rusting wire—reduced upkeep 
nation-wide service 


lifetime service. 
, 


ON a 


CHAIN LINK: GALVANIZED OR COPPERWELD -ORNAMERNTAL WROUGHT IRON 


wire fence 


Americas fivt 
7 1883 
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High over the world 


on a modern Magic Carpet ! 


Like A WORLD apart; the play- The playground, stimulating, fasci- 
yround is full of adventures in nating, is a part of the modern ed- 


Fairyland. Each different pieceof | ucational system; building strong 


apparatus is a different flight of bodies and active minds. To the 


imagination. As the swing rides continued success of the play- 


, ground the Medart Organization 
high, what a transformation ; 
- contributes 56 years of special- 

comes .... Ona magic carpet ? 3 p 
ized manufacturing experience. 


n the sky the journey is far and 
wide over the land of Never-Was. Mar D AX ayy 
f) 


The Medart Playground Equipment Catalog is sent free 
on request... . It illustrates and describes many differ- 
\ ent pieces and combinations of playground apparatus. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
Potomac and De Kalb Sts. » » + + + St. Louis, Missouri 


FOR 56 YEARS MAKERS OF GYMNASIUM APPARATUS AND PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
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